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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, though 
varying in degree and extent, ever-sinco India entered the industrial field over a 
century ago. To day, this? interest has shifted from prevention of exploitation of 
labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller life to labour. 
The growing realisation of this approach to problems of labour in India, in the 
context of present-day planned economic development of the country, is provid- 
ed a sound base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its basic 
policies and national objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for economic 
and industrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class as an 
essential factor iti the overall stability and progress of the country. The adoption 
of this policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, has brought about 
a new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various 
directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise thoir present conditions, a scheme for a comprehensive Survey of 
Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan, and its 
execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey was conducted 
according to a phased programme in 46 industries. This report presents data 
regarding the Metal Rolling factories covered under tltc Scheme during 
1900-61. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and presentation of d<d;a. It has also certain 
distinguishing features. For example, it famishes data separately for largo 
and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study of labour 
cost in relation to the Iwnefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy,, 
seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in the 
factory industries and provides first hand information on certain important 
aspects of labour-management relations. Attempt has also been made to collect 
and interpret data on certain conventional items in a mO”o meaningful way. 
In the presentation of the data, the effort has boon to reduce the information 
into quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for pur2>ase3 of cvaluatiou 
of changes at a future date. Re/Coiirso to general descriptioii has been resorted 
to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems had 
to bo faced both in planning as well as execution. Mo.5t of these flowed from non- 
availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper maintenance of 
xccords in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff luul almost to 

tiu)r 



Irnild np tho required statistics from various sources. This naturally imposed’ 
a lieavy dcmaml on the managements and tlic Bureau is doeply indebted to 
them for their whole-hcjirtcd co-operation. The co-operation and valuable 
assistance received from associations of employers and workers, Labour Com- 
missioncirs as well Jis CliieC Inspectors of Factories and other oiiicials of State 
Labour Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The fh'bt of gratitude that I owe to tho Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey and 
resulering tocKnical advic-e on various matters is indeed great. I am also thankful 
to tho Employment Division of the Planning Commission for examining tho 
schedule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally grateful 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U. S. A., Social Surveys Division, Ministry 
of Ijjibour and Social Service, U. K., Economics and Kesearch Branch, Depart- 
ment of .Labour, Canada, and Labour Statistics and Kesearch Division, Ministry 
of Labour, .Fapan, whose advice was sought on several technical matters. 

Tho primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing out 
the reports on individual imlustries was ably borne by Shri B. N. Sriva.stava, 
Deputy Director, whose experience and application came into full play in this 
assignment. On various statistical problems arising out of the Survey tho in- 
quisite technical advice was provided to him by other offiinrs .‘it tlie Head- 
quarters. 'fhis report was drafted by Dr. J. N. Mongia, who rofioived valuable 
assistance from Shri K. I*. Lamba, Investigator Grade I, Sarvasliri Ramesli 
Chander Madan, Dila Ram, Kajendor Pant and B. P. Singla, Conqnitors assist»:d 
in computation of data. Idio field investigations were carried out by Sarvuslu i 
Mahesh Chandra, R. C. Malhotra, N. D. Puri, K. L. Bemboy, N. K. Basil, P. C. 
Agarwal, H. G. 1’ehri, S. Roy, K. C. Sharma, Kirpal Singh, R. K. Kapoor, 
S. L. Khanna, B. Ragliavan and S. S. Kaul, under tlie supervision of Sarvashri 
II, G. Gupta, K. Laksliminarayanan, G. B. Singh, Ilarbans Singh, R. N. 
Makherjee and IT. K. Gogna. Q’o these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry of Labour 
and Emp!f>yirient, (Jovorninont of Iiidial 


K. C. SEAL 

Du'ccior 

LABoun B{:r.ead, Simla 
Dated the 5t]i 1965. 



Chapter t 

INTRODUCTION 


The Metal Rollin" Industry is an important basie on.<zineering industry 
engaged in tlio manufacture of ferrous and non-ferrous j)roducts of a large 
variety. Its production range includes bars, rods, wire-rods, hoops, window bars, 
railway equipment, electric furnace special steel, etc. 

1*1. Growth and Location of the Industry — 

In India, the Industry is comparatively of recent origin. It came into exis- 
tence in 1929 when a few factories, capable of rolling scrap into small and 
useful sections and bars requited for construction arid otlior purposes, wero 
!ct up. The <ihief raw jnaterial used was the scrap accuniuiated in the railway 
workshofts. The largo demand generat ed during World War II led to a rapid 
■growth of the Indiistr)’^. From a few factories in 1929, the number rose to 150 
by 1941. Though hampered by the tetnporary shortage of raw material, the 
Industry kept its pace of growth. With the dawn of Itulopontlenco and growing 
emphasis on the importance and growth of basic industries like iron and steel, 
a great lilli]) has been provided to the Industry. An evidence oftlie roinarkable 
progress made by the fridustry h. clear fc'nn the available statistics-by 1951 , the 
number of factories* had gone up to 230 e nploying nearly 27,500 woike.rs. 
^’be planned era further accelerated the growth of the Industry and by 1901 
tliece wore as ii\5iTiy as 319 facto/ios* \\itli an average daily emy)loyment of 
about 33,000 workers. In m-dcr to sustain the growth of the liulustry, tlie Third 
Five Year Flan provides for sale to tlie Industry of one million tons of billets 
to be produced at the integrated steel pUinls. lixpe nsion of production of scrap- 
base electric furnace billets has also been envisaged up to 200,000 tons by 1905- 
06. 


Though the present practice of erecting integrator! f?toel plants capable 
of carrying on production right from the oro-stago to the final stage of finished 
gooris puts an indirect curb on the expansion of tlir> Inditstry, to some extent, 
it h as its own rok*, to play in the r'c.onomy of I be conutry. Apart from being 
salvagers of locally available scrap, rolling factories have an even morrj 
important jdaco as re-rollers of billets into a largo variet y of sections which 
cannot bo jnoduced oconojnically in high production mills on account of the 
slender demand for individual sections. JJosides, wide dis])orsiou of the Industry 
throughout the country is of great advantage in rcgionalisation of the industries 
and meeting local demands. Small factories malci]\g agricultural inqilmiienfs 


recpiiro dillerent sectums in ecc.h different State actc.ording to local peculia.ritics. 
Cottage imliistries and tlie village blacksmiths makimj tonga (rhamiols, i)nl!ock 
cart tvr<is and a.xh’s ajid various steel articles of domcsti! iiso also rc({uii’<j 
special s ctions. 'I'hcso demands are mostly aud builably met hy the local 


rolling factories. 


Slytoment (I’l) shows the distribution of u'.etal rolliivj finnories in various 
States together with their average daily cmplovmv*ub during 1901. 


*Cov'crod uiuler the Facioriow Act, IU48» 



Statement 1*1 

SMte-wise Distribulion of Metal Rolliftg Factories and Number of WorTcers- 

Emrdofu^ TJierein 

(1961) 


Serial 

No. 


Stote 




Number of 
Factories 

Average Daily 
Employment 

1 



2 




3 

4 

1 

Assam 

.. 





3 

99 

2 

Bihar 






4 

4,946 

3 

Delhi 

• • 




• • 

10 

754 

4 

Gujarat 

• • 




m « 

25 

1.341 

5 

Madras 

• • 




• • 

TO 

1,277 

6 

Madhva Pmdesh 




• • 


872- 

7 

lyfahurashtra 





* « 

49 

4,443 

8 

Orissa 





• • 

2 

243 

9 

Punjab 

• • 




a • 

103 

3.7SS 

10 

Rajasthan 





m m 

18 

998 

11 

Uttar Pradesh 

• • 





41 

4,220 

12 

West Bengal 

• m 





72 

10,212 

13 

Othera 

• • 





2 

02 






Total 

• m 

349 

33,255 


(SouTM — Factories Act Returns for the year, 1961.) 

It will be seen from the Statement (1*1) that though the Industry is distri- 
buted throujjhoixt the country, it is mainly concentrated in the States of Punjab^ 
West Bengal, Maharashtra and U. I*, wiiicli together account for about 76 per 
cent, of the total number of fa<5torics and nearly 68 per cent, of the average 
daily employment in the Industry. 

1 *2. Genesis of tJie Survey — 

The first comprehensive Survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in India, on a country-wide basis, was conducted by the Koval Commission on 
Labour during 1929-31. Its report and findings formed the basis of various 
ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 1944, the Govern- 
ment of India apprxinted another Committee viz., the Labour Investigation 
Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all impfxrtant industries. 
The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries* duritig 
1944-45 and, besides a main report on labour conditions in general, published 
individxial reports in respect of various industries. These reports proved to bo a 
useful source of information for the formulation of labour policy. The years 
tliat followexl witnessed many changes of far-rcaxjhing significancxi. For instance, 
many legislative measures were adojited to improve working and living condi;- 
tions and several schemes wore introduced for promoting welfare and social 
security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to 
improvement in conditions of work and wages in various industries. Above all, 
the attainment of Independence by the country gave a new status to the 
working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India as well as the Planning Commission considerexl it necessary 
that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various industries 

*Knginccring w&o one uf lliu industricd covered wluch iciciuded metal rolling factories also. 





aTiotiM be conducted so that it may be^ possible to assess the effects of tho» 
various measures adopted in the past and obtain a precise picture of the existing 
conditions and problems of labour for purpose of deciding the future course^ 
of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of 'Labour Condi- 
tions was included in the Second Five Year Flan, and the Labour Bureau was: 
entrusted with the execution of the Scheme. 

1*3. Scope and Design^ 

A note attached to the Report (Appendix)' gives details relating to the* 
sample design and method of est mation adopted. In the absence of a complete* 
Kst of all metal rolling factories, the Survey was confined to establishments 
registered under the Factories Act, 1948.. Since metal rolling factories were found 
to be scattered throughout the country and there were no specific pockets of.' 
concentration, it was considered desirable to have only one- stratum viz., 
All-India. 

Earlier investigations had indicated the existence of wide variations in- 
conditions of w.vk, standard’s of welfare amenities, etc. in the units of different 
size groups in various industries. It was, therefore, considered desirable to collect 
data separately for establishments of different size.^..In the light of the resources, 
available and from the point of view of practicability, it was decided that for the 
purposes of the Survey, metal rolling factories may be divided into two size 
groups viz., large and small. For this purpose, the eut-off point chosen was 70 
which was approximately equal to the average size of employment. Ti e samp- 
ling rate adopted was 27*6 per cent., for large- size factories and 16 -7 per cent., 
for the small size factoiios in the country. Further details rcla^^ing to sample, 
design and method <. f estimatie n adopted appear in the Appendix. 

Statement (1 ’2) shows the number of metal rolling factories together with 
the number of workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (6) in the sample and 
(c) in the sample actually covered. 

S TATKMBJNT 1 * 2 

Numlx'f of Fof'tories and Workers in the F'ram^, Simph, etc. 



Size Group 

In the Frame 1958* 

in the sample selec- 
ted 



in the sample actu- 
ally ('overed 


Number 
of Fac- 
tories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Number 
of fac- 
tor ies 

\ 

Number 

of 

Workers 

r — 

Number 
of Fac- 
tories 

Number 

of 

W orkers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Largo Factories 

58 

20,970 

16 

2,825. 

16 
(27 6) 

2,825 
(13 5) 

2. 

Small Factories 

195 

6,725 

33 

878 

29 

(14-8) 

807 
(14 1) 

3. 

All Factories 

254 

26,505 

49 

3,703 

45 

(17-7) 

3.632 

(13-6) 


Notb — Figures withi/i braokuta in «ols. 6 and 7 are porcoatagea to total number of facto-* 
rics and workers given in CoIm. 2 and 3 respectively* 


♦The sample was drawn from tbe list of factories for registered under the Factorioa. 

Act. For a few Stat/os, for which 1058 lists were not available at the time of cb'awiag the sumplOf^ 
1057 lists were used for the purpose* 
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givon in the Statement (1*2), it would ho seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered nearly 18 i)nr cent, of the uiet.al rolling factories and 
about 14 per cent, of the workers OTup’oyiHl therein. ‘Sinoo only tho.jo factories 
as featured in the frame were included, in the sample and it was not pos'eb’'e t>J 
tiike into account new factories whi<5h came into being till the stjirt and 
during Iho period ol the Survey, tlio in'bruintion given in tlie Ituport should 
be treated to relate to conditions in the f.ictorios wiiicii vvc<e in cxisieucc during 
the period to which the frame relates and which continued to exist at the time 
of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the filed staff of the Bureau. 
With a view to testing the schedule* anil instructions prei)arod for tlio Survey 
as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was condneted iii 
September and October, 1959. On the basis of the ex])cricnee of the enquiry, 
the schedule and instructions were suitably revised. Tlio main field enijuiry 
was launched inlateOeccmhcr, 1959 and ended in June, 19G1. Sii'«'c. the eicjuiiy, 
in essence was during 1960 and 1961, the <hitn except where specifically mom ion- 
ed, should he treated to relate to this period. 

*Tho schedule used for thu iSurvey has bccu putlishod iu the H.-p irbs rela>tii<g to iSUk and 
Jute Jadustrios. 



Clii't'Tffill It 
EMPLOYMENT 

Dtirliig the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure conipir.at)i- 
lity, the data in rc.sj)cct of eni]>loynicnt were collected from the different sampled 
estr.biishTiicnts lor a fixed date, i.e., 31sb December, 1959. On the basis of these 
data, it has been estimated that the total employment of the factories regis- 
tered under the Factories Act, was about 40,300 on the above date< This esti- 
mate, howov(jr, dilTers from the statistics furnished under the Factories Act 
(i.e., 29,749) for the ytiar 1959, the main reason for the difference being that 
the former repr<'sents the estimate based on the actual number of persons on 
roll on u particular <late whereas the latter is the average daily employment 
for the whole y(5ar. Moreover, the former figure includes about 400 workers 
not covert'd undtir the Factories Act whereas the latter figure does not take 
into account such em])loyees. Besides, there seems to be no uniformity in 
reporting em]jloyment in the annual returns submitted under the Factories 
Act by the ditforejit factories. Some of them tended to exclude workers en- 
gaged through contractors and other categories of workers which were not 
employed directly on the production jobs such as professional and technical 
personnel, clerical workens and watch and ward staff. Since tlic number of 
workers engaged through contractors was a fairly large one, i.e., about 10,000, 
the practice of hon-inclusion of such workers in their annual returns by some 
of the units might be responsible for the difference. 

2*1. Composition of the WorTcing Force — 

2’ 1*1. Distribution by Broad Occyupatianat Groups—^ 

For the purposes of the present Survey, the intcmfitjonany* accepted 
classification of workers was followed, according to which the workers havo 
been classified into the following categories— 

(«) Profi'ssional, Techincal and Related Personnel. 

(5) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and liclated Workers (including Supervisory) 

{d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(c) Watch and AVard and Other Services. 

Based on tlu^ above classification, the estimated number of workers in 
the dilfereiil occvij«it ion:il groups is given in Statement 2*1. 

♦l.L.O; — ‘InLeruiiti‘>ual iSlai^dard ClasKificatioa of Occiipatiuw^ 


6 



6 


Statement 2*1 

EHinuUed Percentage Distribution of Worker^ by Broad Occwpatiorad 

Groups 

(Dac'mber, 1969) 


Sixe Gfaroup Total ProfeRsional Administ* Prodiic- Watch and 

number Technical rative, Clerical lion Ward and 
of and Executive anrl and Other 

VorkerB Belated and Belated Belated Services 

Personnel M'inagerial Workers Workers 
Personnel (including (including 
Super- Super- 
visory) visory) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Large FaotorieB 

32,676 

1*5 

0-5 

31 

90-7 

42 

2. Small Factories •• 

7,65« 

0-3; 

1*8 


90-5 

4*0 

S. All Factories 

40,334 

1-3 

0-7 


90-6 

4-2 


♦Dita relate to workers ‘Covered’ and ‘Not Covered* uivlcr the Factories Act. 

It is evidont fronv the- Statement (2*1) that the bulk of the working force- 
(about waa engaged on production and related work. In order of num- 

erical importance, the groups of workers; which followed the ‘Prmluctiou and 
Belated Workers’,, though remotely, were those of *Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ and ‘Clerical and Related WoricersT which together accounted for 
about 7 per cent, of total employees.. 

As between large and small factories,, there was not much variation in 
the distribution of workers except in the cases of Professional, technical and 
Belated Personnel and Administrative, ISkecutive and Managerial Personnel.. 

2 * 1 * 2 . DistrifnUion of Workers by ‘Covered^ and * Not Covered' under the 
PadUyries Act — 

According to the Factories Act,. 194S, a ‘Worked is “a person employed 
directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not, in any manufacturing 
process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery or premises used for a manu- 
hicturing process, or in any other kind of work, in idental to, or connected 
with, the manufacturing process, or the subject of the manufacturing process”. 
However, this definition was found to have been interpreted differently by 
individual units. As such, while some units had included some categories of 
employees among those covered under the Act, others excluded the same. But 
taking the different occupational groups together, those not covered under 
the Act accounted for an insignificant proportion of all workers as is shown in 
Statement (2*2). It is also significant that the proportion of workers not covered 
under the Factories Act was somewhat higher in small factories thou in tho 
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SfATlSMfiNT 2*2 

Estimated Percentage XHstnhviuin qf Workers into *Cot)eted* and ‘Iftd Coveted* 

under the Factoriee Actt J94S 

(Decon\ber» 1959) 

Sise Group Profosaional, Adminiatra* Clerical and Production Watch and Total 

Technical and tive, Execu* Related and Reflated Ward and 
Related tive and Workers Workers Other 




Personnel 

Managerial 

Personnel 

(including 

Supervisory) 

(including Servieos 

Suporvisbiy) 





Covesr- 

ed 

Not Cover- 
oover« ed 
ed 

Not Cover- 
oover«> ed 
ed 

Not Cover- 
cover- ed 
ed 

w 

Not Cover- 
cover- ed 
ed 

Not Cover- 
cover- ed 
ed 

Not 

cover* 

ed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d 

t 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 

1. 

Large Factories 

.. 78-d 

21*2 

45-0 

55-0 

97-9 

2-1 

1000 

— 98-9 

1-1 

99-3 

o.t 

a. 

Small Factories 

.. 1000 

— 

06-9 

33-1 

87-2 

12-8 

100-0 

— 73-9 

26-1 

97-9 

2-1 

». 

All Factories 

.. 79-9 

20*1 

55-6 

44-4 

95-7 

4-3 100-0 

— 94-4 

5-0 

99-1 

0-0 


2*2. Employment of Women^ 

It has been estimated that about 15 per cent, of the factories in the Metal 
Rolling Industry were employing women. However, the extent of employment 
of women was not significant, as hardly about 300 workers of the total working 
force in the Industry, were women. Large factories employed a fittle more 
than two-thirds of total number of women workers. Statement 2.3 gives 
further details: 

Statkmemt 2*3 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers to ike toted Working Forced 

in the Metal Rolling Industry 
(December, 1959) 


Size Group Number Peroeutage Total Percentage Percentage 

of Paotories of Pactoriea Number of of Women of Women 
Employing Worker® Worker® Workers 

Women Employed to the Total to the Total 

Number of Women 
Workers in Workers in 

the Industry the Industry 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1. Large Factories 

• • 


18-8 

32,676 

0-7 

67-8 

2., Small Factories 

• • 

174 

14-3 

7,668 

1-4 

32>2 

3. All Factories 

• m 


16*4 

40,334 

0'8 

100-0 


♦Both ‘Covered’ and ‘Not Covered’ under the Factories AoU 


tThe number of factories given here is different from that given in Statement 1*2 due to 
the fact that only those factories were covered which continued to exist till the time of 
Survey. 
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i^fost of the women workers, i.e., about 98 ])or cont., were ongagecj on pro- 
duotio?! and related processes. The group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Service s’ 
accounted for the rest. AU women workers in the largo factories surveyed 
were ‘Production Workers* only, while in small factories, ail of them be’onged 
to the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. Nt» woman worker was 
found employed on jobs of professional, technical, administrative and clerical 
nature. 

Women engaged on production processes were employed as departmental 
sweepers, for cleaning of manufactured articles, sorting of metals from sand, 
etc. Sweeping and cleaning processes together accounte<l for the employ- 
ment of about 81 per cent, of the total number of women produetiou workers. 
The rest of them (about 19%) were mainly engaged on sorting of metals rrf)m 
the wastes. As regards the reasons for their emjjloynumt, the employers main- 
tained that women were particularly suitable for cleaning of articles, a job 
traditionally handled by thorn and slmnned by male w'orkors. 

2*3. Child Labour — • 

Not a single child worker was reported to have been employed in any of 
the factories surveyed on the specified date viz., 31-12-5‘J. 

2*4. Time and Piece-rated Workers-^ 

Data were collected in respect of the distribution of ‘T’rodnc*.tiou Workers* 
by methods of payment i.e., timo-rato and piece-rate. Doteiis appear in State- 
ment 2 '4. 


Statement 2*4 

Estimated Percentage Distribulion of ‘ProduAytion IVoikcrs hj 7ili‘{hods of 


Pagtmni 

(December, 1959) 


Total Percentage of Percent T)^sl I i Ion Workers 


Sla^o Group N inibor of Workers M^ho by fc\*x mjuI 

Profliiclion wero ol' 

Workers* * , 


Woirif'n 





Tirno- 

rated 

Piece 

rated 

t 

Time- 

rated 

— \ 

J^iere- 

ratcnl 

c 

Ti me- 
rated 

A- ^ 

Pieeo- 

riited 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Large P.ictorica 

« ■ 

29,625 

9.'>-0 

6-0 

91-9 

51 

lOO-U 


2. Small Factories 

• « 

C,92» 

So *6 

14-4 

85-4 

14*0 

100-0 

, — 

3. All Factories 

a • 

S6,553 

93-2 

tiS 

931 

6-9 

100-0 

— 


♦i M’ i.lnj l'*.iol/i>rieB Afit, intiluiliiig c('>ntr(ict workers. 

Inha’ination given in the Statement 2*4 relates to both categories tf 
cmjdoyccs — those employed directly and through contractors — who werecov- 
ered under tho Factories Act. It would be noticed that the x>i^6dominaiit 
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sTstcjin of paypient in the Metal Rolling Industry was ‘time-rate’, which account* 
cd for about 93 per cent, ot tiio workers. The rest (i.e., 7%) were employed orw 
pioe.c-ra^o basis, he piece-rate system appears to be more popular in small 
liictorics than in the large ones. So far as women workers arc concerned, they 
were all time-rated. 

2-5. Contract Labour — - 

The system of engaging workers through contractors appears to be a 
common practice in this Industry inasmuch as about 57 per cent, of the metal 
rolling factories in the country were found to have employed contract labour. 
The proportion of such nuits was higher ainong large establishments (about 
88%) than among tin; small ones (about 4G%). Nearly 27 per cent, of the total 
nnnd)er of produ»-tion workers w'ere employed through contractors. This pro- 
})ortion did not differ much in tlie two-sizc-groiips of factories, being about 
28 per cent, and 26 per cent, for tlie large and small factories respectively. 

Contract workers were generally engaged on such jobs as cutting of scrap, 
circular bars, slabs, plates anti billets, polishing, weighing and ] acking of 
fiTiislied goods and loading anti unltjading. The employers contentletl that it 
was et;onomical for (hem to emyjloy contract labour for these jobs and that 
tliey were sjiarctl of the botheration of supervising the work of such labour. 

2*6. Sijt^fcni of licrruitnient- — 

Information iclat.iug to the systems of reernitment of all workers em- 
ployed directly by the units, collected during the Sur\*ey, shows that most 
of the workers (about 97%) liad been recruited directly- -recruitment at the 
factory gate itself accounted for 8t per cent, and the rest (about 13%) through 
labour oilicc's. The ])roportion of workers recruited through departmental 
heads was negligible. The practice of recruiting workers through labour oflices 
OTid head offices e.xistod in large fVictorics only. In small factories, which gene- 
rally <lo not have sucli agencies, the general practice was to recruit workers 
at t'lo factory gate. A small jiroportion of the workers had been rccruitod through 
licad office.s. They were clerical, technical and supervisory production workers. 
A significant factor concerning rcc-Tuitmcnt in this Industry is that none of 
the factories surveyed had resorted to recruitment of workers through inter- 
mediaries, such as rnistries, jolibcrs and labour contractors. None of the cm- 
ploycics were reported to have been recruited through Employment Exchanged 
either. 

2-7. Employment Status — • 

Data pertaining to classification of ‘Production Workers’ into different 
categories of employment stcVius were also collected. Employment Standing 
Orders, wliich inter aha provide for cla&sifi cation of workers according to 
employment status, were reported to have been framed in only about 24 per 
cent, of the metal rolling factories. However, in those cases where such classi- 
fication had not been made, reliance was placed on the version of the manage- 
ments with regard to tlie employment status of their workers. Statement 2*5 
gives the percentage distribution of production workers employed directly 
according to their employment status. 
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STArEMENT 2.6 


^Bstimcite^ Perceriiage IHstribittion of ^Production and Related "Workers* (^!bg 

EmploynMvit Status 

(D^cemb^r, 1969) 


Sise Group Total 

Number of 
Produc- 
tion 

Workers 




Percentago of 

.A.. 



Permanent 

Workets 

Proba- 

tionera 

Temporary Badtis 
Workers 

Casual 

Workers 

Appren- 

tices 

Others 

(unpaid 

family 

members) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Largo Factories 21*,408 

6dl 

2*2 

2d-4 

1-7 

7-4 

0-2 


3. Small Factories 5J12 

e4-2 

— 

22 0 

— 

2-7 

— 

0*2 

3. All Fact<iries 28,520 

60-1 

1-8 

30-1 

1-3 

6-5 

0-2 

e 


♦Less than 0-05- 

@Goverod under tho Factories Act. oxoludiag workers omplojred through contractors. 

About 60 per tent, of the Workers were found enjoying permanent status. 
Temporary Workers formed about ^ per cent., casnul labour about 7 per cent, 
and the rest were accounted for by probationers, hadlis, apprentices and a few 
Unpaid workers. As regards casiKil and hadli labour, no regular scheme for 
regulating their employment was reported in any of the units surveyed. 

2*8. Length gf Service — • 

A study of the distribution of workers according to the length of service 
was made in respect of ‘Production Workers’ directly employed alone. The 
data are presented in Statement 2*6. 

STATEMtJiJT 2*6 

Estinuded Peiroentage DistrUnUion of * Production Workers** Employed 
Dire<^ according to length of Service 
(December, 1959) 


Site Group 

Total 

Number of 
Production 
Workers 

PorcoQtage Distribution of Workers wi 
of Service of 

b 

th Length 

10 years and 
above 

XJnder 1 
year 

1 year but 
under 6 
years 

5 years but 
under 10 
years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Largo Factories 

21,408 

48*2 

32-3 

16-9 

3-6 

2. Small Factofies 

5.112 

56-4 

33-5 

in 

2'6 

All Factories 


49*8 

32’5 

14-3 

3-4 


♦Covered under the Eactories Act, excluding workers employed through contractors. 


It is significant to note that nearly 82 per cent, of tho workers in the In- 
dustry were having less than 6 years of service. About one-half of the workers 
had not completed even one year's service. This was reportedly due to many 
a worker returning to their villages during the harvesting and sowing seasons 
as also due to recent cuigin of some of the units surveyed. On the other 
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hand, there were allegations that some employers recruited workers onfy on 
a temporary basis and discharged them from service before they completed 
one year’s service. 

As between large and small factories, the position in regard to the en- 
joyment of longer periods of service, was better in the former than in the latter. 

2*9. Absenteeism — 

Absenteeism data were collected in respect of production workers employ- 
ed directly excluding casual, bddli and unpaid workers. Due to lack of clear 
distinction in the marking of absences on account of absenteeism in the real 
sense, and layoff in the attendance registers of several establishment sur- 
veyed, it was not possible to isolate lay-off from absenteeism. Further, it was 
often noticed that even if any worker left the establishment before the end 
of a pay period, his name was neither removed from the register nor any re- 
mark to that effect made. Instead, only the symbol ‘a’ indicating absence con- 
tinued to be entered against his name. Since the data were collected for a 
period of the preceding twelve months, it was not possible to find out all 
cases of quits, lay-offs and genuine absences. Statement 2*7 gives the details 
of absenteeism rate for all the 12 months of i959. 

State MEN*! 2*7 

Eslirnuted Absenteeism Rale* in the Metal Rolling Industry 

(During 1959) 




Month 



Size Group 





Large 

Piictorica 

Small 

Factories 

All 

Factoiios 



1 


2 

3 

4 

January 




8-2 

7-7 

81 

February 




8-3 

7-7 

8-2 

Mh rcli 




10-4 

10 -9 

10-5 

Ap.'il 




10-9 

12-4 

11-2 

May 




13-9 

11-5 

13-5 

June 




14-7 

110 

140 

July 




11 -4 

1(>*4 

11-2 

Au;;^iat 




9-1 

9-2 

91 

Sepjember 




9(5 

9-3 

9-6 

October 



• • 

8-9 

8-9 

8-6 

November 



• • 

11-9 

9-2 

11-3 

D>.H'ember 



• m 

9-1 

8-5 

90 

Overall 



m m 

10-6 

9 7 

10-4 

♦Percentage of mnn-tla^-s lost to the inau-days m 

;hedule<l to 

work. 
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The overall absenteeism rate for the Industry as a whole was 10-4 per 
cent. It varied from 8*1 per cent, in January to 14 per cent, in Juno. Since 
no information was generally kept by the managements about the reasons for 
absenees, it has not been possible to collect statistics of ai>senccs by causes. 
However, it is understood on the basis of discussions with the workers that 
monthly variations were largely due to such factors as harvesting, sowing, 
religious and social functions, etc. As between large and small factories, there 
was no marked difference in the overall absenteeism rate, being of the order 
of 10 ’6 and 9-7 per cent, resijcctively. None of the units surveyed had adopted 
any measure to curb absenteeism. 

2*10. Labour Turrujv&r-^ 

Data in respect of labour turnover were also collected for tlie same cate- 
gories of workers as in the case of absenteeism. Statement 2*8 gives the monthly 
rates of accession and separation in respect of production workers for all the 
12 months of 1959. 


Statrment 2*8 

Estimaied Rates of Accession and Separation. (In percent :qes) 

(During 1959) 


Month 

Kate of Accession 

- 

Kate of Separation 

t 

Largo 

Factories 

Small 

Factories 

> € 
All 

Factories 

liargo 

Factories 

Small 

Factories 

All 

Fciutu.'ies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

January 

120 

10-6 

11-0 

6-9 

9-3 

6-6 

February 

fi-6 

10-9 

90 

5-0 

9-5 

6-9 

Ma.i-n 

7-2 

10-7 

7-9 

10-2 

12-9 

10-8 

pi’il 

11-6 

17*6 

12*8 


15-7 

8-7 

May 

9-2 

21-1 

11-0 

90 

22-8 

11-8 

June 

13-4 

16-1 

13-9 

10-1 

15- 0 

11-2 

July 

13-2 

20-6 

14-6 

8-7 

16-3 

10-3 

August 

71 

14-2 

8-4 

6-6 

10-9 

7-4 

September 

6-3 

12-4 

7-5 

7-5 

120 

8*4 

October 

7-7 

11*5 

8-4 

6*7 

13-7 

8-0 

Novcml>er 

11-8 

11-9 

11-8 

10-8 

101 

10-7 

I>ecember 

11-8 

13*6 

121 

9-0 

10- 1 

9-2 

Average of 12 months 

d-9 

14*3 

10*8 

81 

13-2 

91 
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It will be s<i6n from tbc Statement 2*^8 that the overall monthly rates 
of accession and separation in the Metal Rolling Industry were not inconsider- 
able, being 10*8 and 9*1 per cent, re .pectively. There was a considerable 
variation both in the rates of accession and separation from month to month. 
The accession rate varied from 7-5 per cent, in September to 14 *6 per cent, 
in July, whereas the separation rate varied from 6*9 per cent, in February 
to 11 • 8 per cent, in May. 

2*11. Training and Apprenticeship — 

Except in a few metal rolling factories, there were no arrangements for 
the training of operatives in the Industry. In about 6 per cent, of the units — • 
all being large factories —some facilities for training of workers in certain occu- 
pations existed. There was, however, no regular system of providing such 
facilities. Training was imparted in occupations such as those of turner and 
fitter. The period of training varied from 6 months to 2 years in different 
establishments. No guarantee of employment to the trainees was given. The 
percentage of workers benefiting from the training facilities was very low. 



CHAPtER in 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 


JJ'I. Wage Jttvisions^ 

Infonnation collected during the course of the Survey indicates that there 
has been no standardisation of wage rates in the Industry either oh an all- 
India or regional basis and the wage structure existing at the time of the Survey 
was found to have developed on the basis of factors like prevailing wage-rates* 
in the area, collective bargaining, conciliation, adjudication, etc. For the 
purposes of studying changes in the wage structure, if any, information relating 
to wage revisions affecting a majority of workers in various units since 
1956 was collected. The available data indicate that in only about 16 per 
cent, of the factories in the Industry, comprising about 31 per cent, of largo 
and about 10 per cent, of small factories, wage revisions had taken place. In 
a large proportion of establishments reporting such revisions (about 83%), 
wages had been revised only once during the period from 1956 till the time of 
the Survey. In the rest (i.e. 17%), all of which happened to be small estab- 
lishments, two wage revisions were reported during the same period. 

A majority of the revisions (54%) were consequent on collective agree- 
ments, while S('mc (17%) were based on adjudication awards. One half of 
the rest, (i.o. about 14%) were effected by the employers themselves volun- 
tarily, and the other half through conciliation proceedings, 

3*2. Pay Periods - 

Data collected show that the predominant pay period was a month as 
wages of about 56 per cent, of the workers were settled after this period. State- 
ment 3’1 gives details of pay periods : 

Statkmknt 3*1 


Estimated Percent aye Distribution of Wiitkers* According to Pay Periods in 

the M^lal Rolling Industry. 

(December, 1959) 


Size Group 

Perccritagr; of Workers 

whoso 

pay i)eriod was 


t 

Muulh 

Fnrtiiiglit 

Week 

Diiy 

.... r ^ 

Nut fixed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Jjarge Factories 

50-6 

23-9 

25-5 

— 

— 

2. Small Factories 

80-9 

41 

12-7 

1*7 

0-6 

3. All Factories 

Stt'l 

20-3 

23*2 

0-3 

01 


♦Covercfl uruler the Fact ones Act. 


The Statement (3*1) unfolds a significant difference between large and 
email factories in respect of the pay periods. In the latter, a much larger 
proportion of workers (about 81%) were being paid monthly. For a smuU 

U 
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ptopoffcion of workers, thorc was no Axed pay period. Beinc: piece-rated work* 
fers, tkey were paid all their dues only on the coinjiJetion of their allotted work. 

Generally speaking monthly payments were made to the clerical, ad- 
ministrative, technical and supervisory production workers, etc. Other pay 
periods were usuaUy in respect of daily-rated production workers. 

3*3. Warnings — 

During the course of the Survey, information relating to man-dayS 
worked, and the earnings of workers during a pay period preceding 31st Decem- 
ber, 1959 was collected from each of the sampled units. The data relate to 
workers Covered under the Factories Act, under the broad categories of *aU 
workers’, ‘Production Workers’, ‘lowest-paid Production Workers’, ‘Clerical* 
and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. As regards ‘Production Workers’, 
since they constituted the bulk of the working force, details were collected 
for men and women separately. Data relating to earnings of workers by 
occupations were, however, not collected as the Labour Bureau had already 
conducted a detailed occupational wage survey in 1958-59. The information 
primarily relates to direct workers as information in respect of contract workers 
was not available in moat of the units employing such workers. 

3* 3*1. Earnings of * All Workers* and ‘ProducMan Workers ' — 

Based on the results of the present Survey, the average daily earnings 
of ‘all workers* in the Metal Rolling Industry, during December, 1959, have 
been estimated at Ra. 3*70. ‘Production W’orkers’, on an average earned 
Rs. 3*57 per day i.e., a little less than *all workers’. Thii: diflercncc is ob- 
viously due to the impact of higher earnings of managerial, technical and 
administrative personnel, etc., who feature in the former category. State- 
ment 3-2 gives more details in this respect. 

Statement. 3*2 

Eslimatcd Amrage Daily Earnings of Workers in the Metal Rolling Indtistry 



(December, 1959) 



(In 

Rupees) 

Size Group 

‘All ^ 

Production 

Workers 

- - -.A. 



"Men 

Women 

■ 1 
All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Largo Factories 

3-72 

3-59 

204 

3r,7 

2. Small Factories 

3*60 

3-59 

117 

3 -.56 

3. All Factories 

3-70 

3 09 

1-80 

3-67 


•All workers covered under the Factories Act. 


It is evident from the Statement (3*2) that the average daily earnings 
of ‘all workers’ as .‘Iso of ‘1 roduclion Workers’ in large factoiies w. re higher 
than those in small factories. 
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The data fufthet teveal a considerable disparity in the earnings of male 
and female ‘Production Workers’. The average daily earnings of women 
(Rs. 1*80) were almost half of those of male workers (Rs. 3*59). This dis- 
parity was more prominent in small factories. Such a major difference in the 
earnings of male and female workers appears to be due to the low-paid occu- 
pations on which women workers were employed as also because men 
workers included supervisory and skilled personnel. 

3*3*2. Lowest-'piiid * Production W orkers ' — • 

The occupations for which workers were paid the lowest wages in the 
Metal Rolling Industry were generally those of metal picker, moulder-helper, 
fitter-helper, M. zdocr, metal cleaners, polisher, oilman, sorter, hammer-man, 
bar cutters, etc. The average daily earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production 
Workers’ vis-a-vis all ‘Production Workers’ as also ‘all workers' are given in 
Statement 3*3. 

Statement 3*3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-Paid ^Production Workers' and 

Others 


(December, 1 959) 


(In Kupoos) 


Size Group Average daily earnings of lowest<paid 



Direct 

Workers 

Contract 

Workers 

All 

Workers 

— ^ Average dally 
oarningN of 
Production 
W</rkers’ 

Average? daily 
OLirniT gs of 
•All VV^orlvors* 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0 

1. Large 

Factories 

2-51 

2-83 

2-60 

3-57 

3-72 

2. Small 

Factf:>ries 

1-95 

1-94 

1-96 

3-56 

3-60 

3. All Factories 

2-44 

2-76 

2*52 

3-67 

3-70 


As in the case of ‘all workers', the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers* 
in large factories on the average earned more than those in smaller factories. 
The average daily earnings of such workers, in the Industry, as a whole, formed 
about 08 and 71 per cent, of the earnings of ‘all workers* and ‘Production 
Workers’ respectively. Amongst the lowest-paid workers, those engaged 
through contractors, earned, on an average, Rs. 2*76 as against Rs. 2*44 
earned by their counterparts employed directly. The hi^er average daily 
earnings of contract workers could be due to the fact that they were generally 
engaged on streniious jobs like iron bar cutting, hammer-man, bundle binding, 
etc., and were, therefore, paid higher wages. Besides, in certain factories 
they were employed on piece-rate basis and therefore could cam more than 
those engaged direct who were generally time-rated. 

3*3*3. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff-— 

During the course of the Survey, separate data on earnings of clerical 
and watch and ward staff were collected and arc given in Statement 3*4. 
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Statement 3*4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 

(December, 1959) 


(In Rupees) 



Size Group 

Clerical and 
Related 
Workers 
(including 
Supervisory 
staff) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 


1 

2 

3 

1. Largc'^ Faoti^rics 

2. Smell Factories 

3. All Fac-tf»rieH 

•• •• 

• • aa •• •• 

• • •• •• 

6-r>i 

4-36 

609 

2-71 

206 

261 


The ttvciragc daily earnings of ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including 
supervisory staff)* for the Industry, as a whole, were Rs. 6 • 09 as against Rs. 3 • 70 
and 3-57 for ‘all workers’ and ‘Production Workers’ respectively. (State- 
ment 3-2). As regards ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’, they, on an 
average, earned Rs. 2*61 per day. Earnings of both ‘Clerical and Related 
Workers’ and ‘Watch and Ward’ staff were liigher in large factories. Such 
a disparity was more pronounced in the case of ‘Clerical and Related Workers’. 

3 * 4. Components of Earnings — 

The earnings of the workers in the Metal Rolling Industry consisted mainly 
of basic wages and dearness aUowance. The share of other components of 
earnings was comparatively very little. The break-up of the total ^w-rniTig^ 
of ‘aU workers’ is presented in Statement 3*5. 

Statement 3-5 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Comp ments of ‘All Workers' in the 

Metal Rolling Industry 

(December, 1959) 

(In Rnpees) 

6ixo Group Basic Produo- Night House Trans- Over- Money Other Total 

Earnings tion/ Shift Rent port time Value Cash 

(Basic Incen- Allow- Allow- Allow- Pay of Con- Allow- 
Wagos tive anoe ance anoe cessions auces 

and D.A. Bonus in 

or Con- 
solidated 
Wages) 


1 2 


1. I^rge Factories •* 3-28 

( 88 * 2 ) 

9, Small Faclorios •• 3-51 

(97-5) 

8, All Factories •• 3-33 

(90-0) 


3 4 5 6 


0-32 

— — O-Ol 

— , 

(8-6) 

(0-2) 

a 

0-27 


a 

(7-3) 




7 8 9 10 


• ^. 7 <» 
(100 0 ) 

- 3-80 

(100 0 ) 

• 3*70 

(100 0 ) 


0-lt 
(3 0) 
009 
(25) 
0-10 
(2-7) 


*LesB than Re. 0 005 

Note — F igurea within braoketa are percentagoa. 
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3-1-1. Bi :sic. Earnings — 

The basi? earnings, i.e.. the basic wages and the dearness allowanec, of 
the consolidated wages as tlie case may be, constituted 90 per cent, of the 
total earnings of ‘all workers’. Such a proportion was much higher in small 
factories (about 98%) than in large ones (88%). It would be further seen 
from Statement 3*5 that the average daily basic earnings in small factories 
(Rs, 3*51) were higher than those in large ones (3-28). This difference could 
be due to the fact that quite a number of small factories surveyed were located 
in Punjab where, as revealed by the analysis of the earnings in the sampled 
units, the average daily earnings were comparatively on the high side. On 
the other hand, none of the large factories surveyed were located in Punjab, 
Survey results have revealed that dearness allowance, in addition to basic 
wages, was being paid separately in nearly 27 per cent, of the factories, repre- 
senting 56 per cent, of large and 17 per cent, of small factories. Of such units, 
in about 21 per cent., it was linked to the Consumer Price Index Numbers. 
In about 42 per cent., the amount of dearness allowance payable varied accord- 
ing to the income slabs, while in the rest (i.e. 37%) it was being paid at a 
flat rate. 

3* 4 *2. Produstio.ill ncen.tiv3 Bonus - 

It is estimated that production 'incentive bonus was paid in only about 
8 p^r cent, of the f ictories in the Industry, as a whole. All these factories 
happjricl to be of large size. This component accounted for about 7 per 
cent, of the total average daily earnings of the workers in the Industry 
Statement 3-5). 

Generally, production workers in certain departments, such as hot rolling 
mills, were entitled to receive p roduction incentive bonus on attainment of 
fixed targets of production. The rates of payment varied from unit to unit 
depending upon the norius fixed for different items of production. In a few 
units, non-production workers (oilier than watch and ward staff) were also 
given the benefit of the production bonus at the rate of half of the amount 
payable to proiluction workers. 

3 • 4 • 3. Nigh*. Sh'fi A ^low m le — 

None of the units surveyed and working night shifts were paying any 
night shift allowance to their workers. 

3* 4 '4. H mis 7 Rent Allowance - 

About 19 per cent, of the large factories, were found to be paying house 
rent allowance to some of their employees. Generally watch and ward staff 
were entitled to this benefit, the rate of payment being Rs. 3 per month. While 
in a few of such units the conditions for entitlement to house rent allowance 
was completion of one year’s service, there was no such qualifying condition 
in others. One of the units surveyed was allowing such an allowance only 
the manager, at the rate of Rs. JOO per month. Since only a few workers 
enjoyed this benefit, its share in the total average daily earnings was meagre. 
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3 •4 ‘6. Transpyfl or Corw^ymOs Allowance — ■ 

Payment of transport or conveyance allowance was ahnost absent in tin's 
Industry. Only in one of the small units surveyed, the benefit was enjoyed 
by only one of the members of clerical staff residing at a distance from the 
factory, as per service conditions agreed upon. The rate of payment was 
Rs. 15 per month. 

3 • 4 • 6. Overtime Pay-^ 

The Survey has revealed that over-time pay was the third main constituent 
of earnings of workers. They received, on an average an amount of Re. 0*10 
or about 3 per cent, of their total dtrily earnings on account of over- time work. 
This amount included the normal wage as also the over-time premium. 

3* 4 *7. Olher Cish Allow inces and C )ncessions in K 'nd — ■ 

The proportion of other allowances to the total earnings was found to be 
negligible. Concessions in kind were not being granted in any of the factories 
surveyed. 

3 ’5. Bonuses - 

Details of various bonuses paid each year to workers in the Industry 
are given below. 

3*5’1. Annual Bonus - 

It is estimated that approximately 41 per cent, of the metal rolling fac- 
tories were paying annual bonus to tlioir workers. In none of these factories, 
however, bonus was paid regularly. In 63 per cent, of the units paying this 
bonus, the last payment of annual bonus i.e., the one made before the pr:!sent 
Survey, was at the discretion of the managements. In another 31 per cent, 
of such factories, it was paid as a result of mutual agreements and in the rest 
(i.e., 6%) the payment was made imder adjudication awards. In most of the 
units, (i.e., about 61%) all workers wore entitled to receive the benefit of annual 
bonus, while in some others, the payment was restricted to certain specific 
categories of permanent employees. The conditions for entitlement to bonus 
payment varied from unit to unit. Generally, completion of a period of service 
varying from 3 to 6 months during the bonus year was insisted upon. Similarly, 
the rate of bonus payment varied from unit to unit. In the last year of bonus 
payment, it ranged between 15 days’ to one month’s basic wages in some units 
and between l/30th to l/6th of the total consolidated wages earned during the 
bonus year in some others. 

3 ' 5 * 2. Festival Bonus — 

Only about 7 jier cent, of the factories in the Metal Rolling Industry re- 
ported the payment of festival bonus. However, there was no regular scheme 
for payment of this bonus. In about 77 per cent, of these it was paid at the 
discretion of the managements and in the rest (i.e., 23%) payment was made 
as a result of mutual agreements between the workers and the managements. 
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Generally all categories of workers were entitled to receive this bonus. 
The condition for eligibility was completion of a period of service 
ranging from 1 to 6 months. The rate of payment varied from unit to unit. 
For instance, in some, it ranged from Rs. 2 to Ks. 15 for the different eategories 
of workers. In a few, 3 months’ average basic wages wore paid. In some 
others the rate of payment was one month’s wages for the employees who 
had completed at least one year’s service, and on pro-rata basis for others. 

3-6. Fima aud Deductions-^ 

The practice of imposing fines on the workers was not in vogue in any of 
the metal rolling factories surveyed. Deductions from wages, wlieievei made 
were in conformity with the Payment of Wages Act. 



Chapter IV 

won SING CONDITIONS 


4‘1. Shtfts- 

In nearly 55 per cent, of the factories in the Metal Kolling Industry, only 
one shift was worked daily. About 37 per cent, of the factories had two 
shifts, while in the rest (i.e., about 8%), three shifts were worked. Details 
appear in Statement 4*1. 


Statement 4*1 

Eslimiied Perozntage DistrUjiUion of Metal R ylling Fj^ctofies According 

to Nwmher of Shifts 

(1960 61 ) 


Size Group 



Forcontago of Factories having 

Number 

of One Two Throo 

Factories Shift Shifts Shifts 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . Largo Factoriea . . 

• • 

• • 

58 

25 0 

43 8 

31-2 

2« Small l^actorioH . . 


• • 

174 

05-5 

34-6 

• • 

3* All Factories 

• • 

• • 

232 

55 4 

36-8 

7-8 


The Survey results show that a majority of small factories (about 66%) 
had only one shift, while an absolute majority of large factories (75%) had 
two shifts or more. Three shifts were worked in some (about 31%) of the 
large factories only. 

The percentage of factories having a night shift was about 24. About 
half of such factories had a regular system of transferring workers from the 
day shift to night and vice versa. The interval after which such a change* 
over was made, was a week in about 65 per cent, of the factories and a month 
in about 22 per cent, of the factories having regular system of change-over. 
In the rest (about 13%) the change-over was weekly for some departments 
and fortnightly for other departments. Statement 4*2 gives further de* 
tails. 
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^ATEMBNT 4*2 


Estimated Peroevdage IHstrihuiion of Metal Rolling Factories According 

to Change-over of Workers 

(K60 61) 


Size Qrotip Number 
of 

Faetories 

Peroen- 
tagd of 

Fa* torioa 
having 
Night 
Shift 

Perc ent- 
age of 
FaetorioB 
having a 
Rogular 
Bystem of 
Change- 
over out 
of th-^se 
Factorios 
having 
Night 
Shifts 

Percentage of Factorios where the Change- 
ovt*r was 



Weekly 

Fort- 

nightly 

Monthly 

^ 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

S 

LT,rp« !PaC' 
tf»rie8 

58 

68-3 

66-7 

83 4 



ir>*6 

2. Fao- 

tiiricH 

174 

13-8 

250 


, — 

100 0 


3. All Pac. 

tt'ricH 

232 

24*4 

49 0 

C5-3 

— 

21 R 

131 

— * ^ ■ 


4*2. H oners of Work — 

According to the data collected, none of the metal rolling factories sur- 
veyed worked for more than 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week, as w’ould be 
aeon from Statement 4*3. 


Statement 4*3 

Daily Hours of Work in Metal Rolling Factories 

(ll'CO-61) 



Size Group 

Number 

of 

Factories 


Estimated Percentage 

of Factories where 




Daily hours of work for majority of adult workers wore 
. . ^ 

' ^ 




r 

liCSS 

than 8 

Equal to 

8 

M.>re 
than 8 

Night 

Up to 

6 

shift- hours 

M >re 
than 8 
and up to 

7 

^ 1 

Were 

M ire 
than 7 

and ui> to 

8 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Largo Vao- 
torirs 

58 

25 0 

76 0 


33-3 


80*7 

2. 

Small Fac- 
tories 

174 

10-3 

89-7 

r- - 

- 

j- 

1000 

3. 

All Fac- 

torieB 

232 

140 

860 


19-2 






An ovcrwLclming majority of the factories (86 per cent.) worked for 8 Tionrs" a 
day and in the rest (i^., 14 per cent.), the daily hours of work were less than 8. In 
about 81 per cent, of the factories working night shifty the hoars of work for 
such shift were between 7 to 8 while in the rest 19 per cent.) the night shift 

hours did not exceed 6. 

Workers employed through contractors were reported to he generally 
working for the same hours as direct labour in most of the units employing such 
labour. In few factories their hours of work were not fixed. 

As regards the ])revailing practices (at the time of the Survey) in respect of 
spread-over and rest intervals in the metal rolling factories the data collected! 
appear in Statement 4*4, 


Statement 4*4 

Esihuated Percentage Distrilmtion of Factories According fa Duration 
of Sytread‘&v€r ard Pest 1 nlerval, etc, 

(lOGO-Gl) 
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6 

T 
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tiirifis 

58 

18-8 75-9 

6-2 

111 

33-3 

650 81 '2 


77-8 

22-2 

*. Small Fac- 











174 

3*4 69*0 

270 

— 

— 

100-0 72-4 

27-6 

600 

60-0 

i All Fac- 










iorioa 

232 

7-3 70*5 

22-2 

6-4 

19-2 

74-4 74-6 

2.^-4 

d 6-9 

34-0 


In a majority of units (about 70 per cent.), the spread-over during tlie day 
shifts ranged between 8 to 9 hours. The rest interval in about 75 per cent, of the 
units varied from ^ hour to 1 hour, while in the rest it was for more than 1 hour. 
As regards night shifts, the spread-over for such shifts was of more than 8 hours' 
duration in about 74 per cent, of the units, while in the rest it was up to 8 hours 
only. The rest interval ranged between ^ to 1 hour in a majority of cases (66 
per cent.). 

In some of the large factories surveyed, there were no fixed timings for 
rest intervals in the case of workers employed on certain types of jobs where 
because of heated surroundings it was difficult to work continuously for a long 
time. These workers were allowed to take rest after every half an hour or one 
hour of work. Prescribed timings of working hours were not being observed in 
about 36 ]>er cent, of the units. In these units some of the workers w'erc found 
working either during rest interval or after the scheduled hours. 
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4*3. Dust and Fumes — 

The information collected shows that not many factories in the Industry 
were engaged in manufacturing processes giving off considerable dust, gases or 
fumes. In about 19 per cent, of the large factor es surveyed, it was observed that 
some processes like pickling, furnace charging and welding did give off fumes, 
vapours or gases. Only one-tliird of these units had taken certain precautionary 
measures like isol{i.tion of the process involved and installation of local and 
general exhaust ventilation. Protective equipment had not been supplied in 
any of the units. 

As regards house-keeping, it was found to be good in about two-thirds of 
the factories where processes giving o.T fumes, etc., were being carried on and 
in the rest it was unsatisfactory. 

4*4. Seating Arrangements - 

Seating arrangements for those workers who were obliged to work in a 
standing position, e.g., turners, fitters, etc., were provided, as required under 
the law, in only about 24 per cent, of the units in the Industry, comprising 
about 13 per cent, of large and 28 per cent, of small factories. Of these not 
providing sucli facilities, some maintained that provision of seating arrange- 
ments would hamper efficiency and progress of work. Otliers sought to justify 
the absence of seating arrangements on the basis of lack of space, nature of 
work involved, etc. 

4-6. Conservancy — 

As per Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory for every factory, to maintain 
adequate number of latrines and urinals of the prescribed standards for tlic use 
of workers. The Survey has revealed that about 92 per cent, of the metal rolling 
factories had provided latrines for the use of their workers. All those who hml 
not provided the same were small factories. About 46 per cent, of the factories 
liaving latrines, had water borne sewer or water borne septic tank latrines. The 
rest (i.e., 55 per cent.) had dry type pans, dry type bore holes, etc. In most of 
the cases, the latrines were of a permanent tj^e. In about 92 per cent, of the 
units having latrines, they wore properly screened. Water taps were provided 
in or near the latrines in about 67 per cent, of the units having latrines. The 
floors of latrines wore impervious in most of the units having latrines (97 per cent.). 
The walls of the latrines were plastered in about 83 per cent, of these units. 
In the rest, either they were tarred or made of bricks without cement plaster. 
In nearly 67 per cent, of the factories employing women and providing latrines, 
separate arrangements had been made for female workers. 

Approximately 74 per cent, of the factories had provided^urinals for the 
use of their workers. About half of the units employing women had provided 
separate urinals for them. In about 87 per cent, of the units having ur nals, 
they were properly screened. In most of the cases, the urinals were of permanent 
type and the floors were impervious. Generally the number of latrines and 
urinals provided was adequate. 
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4*6. Leave and HoUdaye — 

Annual leave (i.e., earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility which 
is required to be granted by the employers to the employees as a statutory 
obligation by virtue of section 79 of the Factories Act, 1948. All other types of 
leave have come into vogue cither as a result of voluntary agreements l^tween 
the employees and the employers or under some adjudication awards in respect 
of some industries. Statement 4*6 shows the prevailing practice in n^ard to tho 
grant of leave and holidays with pay in the metal rolling factories in the country. 

Statbmbkt 4*6 

Estimated Percentage of Factories Granting Various Types of Leave wWi Pay 

(1900-61) 


Size Group 


Number 

of 

Factories 

Percentage of 

j^VuCtorios 

._JL_ . . 
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lilarnod 

leave 

Sick 

leave 

Casual 

leave 

" ^ 
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and 

National 

holidays 
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2 


4 

5 

0 

1. Vafl M iea 

.7 

58 

1CH>U 

18*8 

:i7*5 

9:1*8 

2. Sm 1 11 Kactorioa 


174 

82-8 

10-3 

34-5 

80-2 

3, All Viirt *rioa 

. . 

232 

87-1 

12-6 

?5 2 

88*1 


4-6*l. Earned Leave — 

The present Survey has revealed that all the large and about 83 per cent, 
of the small factories were following the system of granting earned leave to their 
workers. For all workers covered under the Factories Act, the condition of 
eligibility, period of lcav(‘. and the rate of payment were the sanieaslaid down 
in the Act. In a few cases, however, the clerical, managerial and supervisory 
categories were enjoying more days of earned leave, (varying between 21 to 30) 
with full l>ay, than admi.ssible under the Factories Act. 

Information in respect of the number of workers who were granted earned 
leave during the calendar yi ar 1959, and the extent of leave enjt>yed by them 
was also collected during the fcJurvey and the same is given in Statement 4*6. 

Statement 4*6 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

(During 195J) 


Size Group N’u'Qb>r P»^rc<*ni- 

iXirily of 0550 of 
Number Wt^rk^'W WorktTrt / 
of u ho who 

Workora onjoyod cnj<»y».*d 


Porcontago Di itribution of WorknrM wlio fuijoyed h'avo, 
periods of loavo 




Up to 6 Ov?r6 
days and up 


Over 10 Over 15 
and lip and up 


Over 20 Over 25 Odt-r 30 


Em- 

ployed 

leave 

lea vi? 
to the 
total 

Employed 


to 10 
days 

tu 15 
days 

to 2(> 
days 

tu 25 
days 

It* 30 
da^'s 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1, Lar<;o Factories 20,057 

1 1 ,900 

60- 1 

18*0 

20*4 

42*5 

7*0 

4*2 

6*2 

0*8 

2. Small Factories 5,075 

2,395 

47*2 

30-4 

21 *8 

33*7 

3*5 

1 -9 

1*6 

1*1 

3. Al] Factories 25,1 .*12 

1 i 301 

50*0 

211 

20*6 

41-0 

7*2 

3-8 

5* 4 

0*9 


£6 


T}ic proportion of workers who enjoyed earned leave during 1959 was* 
about 47 per cent. In small factories, wliile it was higher in large factories 
(about 59 per cent.), the overall proportion being about 57 per cent. The none- 
too-large percentage of workers who availed of earned leave during 1969 was 
due, to some extent, to the fact that in some cases, instead of allowing actual 
leave, workers were paid leave wages in lieu thereof, while in others, workers 
were not entitled to leave as they had not completed the minimum qualifying 
period of service. 

Of those availing themselves of earned leave, a majority (about 62 per cent.) 
enjoyed it for a period of over 5 to 15 days. Those who enjoyed more than 20 
days formed only about 10 per cent, of the total. 

4*6*2. Casual Leave — 

Nearly 36 per cent, of the metal rolling factories in the country were allow- 
ing casual leave to their employees, (Statement 4*5). It was observetl that 
about half of those granted it to only clerical, supervisory and administrative 
staff, while in the rest all permanent workers or all workers who completed 
a qualifying period of service varying from 6 months to one year were eligible 
to enjoy this facility. 

In about 63 per cent, of the factories granting casual leave, it was allowed 
up to 10 days only. In another 7 per cent, leave for periods between 10 to 15 
days was admissible. The period of leave was not fixed aiid was at the discretion 
of the management in the rest (about 30 per cent.). Full consolidated wages or 
basic pay and dearness allowance, as the case might be, wore payable in all the 
units granting casual leave. 

4*6*3. Sick Leave— 

About 12 per cent, of the metal rolling factories were allowing sick leave 
with wages to their employees (Statement 4*5). Of these, about three-fourth ^ 
allowed the facility to all workers, while in the rest, usually only permanent 
workers were entitled to the same. Production of medical certificate from a 
medical pract tioner was insisted upon in only a few cases. 

In approximately 54 per cent, of the units allowing such a benefit, a 
maximum of 10 days’ sick leave was admissible to the employees. The {wriod 
was over 10 days but up to 15 days in 26 per cent, of the units. In the rest 
(i.c., about 21 per cent), there was no fixed number of days allow'cd, as it was 
at the discretion of the management. 

Employees were entitled to full basic wages and dearness allowance or 
consolidated wages as the case might be in three-fourths of the units granting 
sick leave. In the rest, the rate of payment was only one-half of the normal wages. 

4*6*4. Natio7ial and Festival Holidays — • 

The Survey results show that the practice of granting national and festival 
holidays with pay was followed in about 88 per cent, of metal rolling factories 
(Statement 4*5). Of these, about 68 per cent, granted such holidays to all work- 
ers, about 20 per cent, to only monthly- rated workers. Of the rest (i.e., 12 per- 
cent.), in some the facility was available to only permanent workers while in 
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others such holidaj^ with pay were given to only time-rated workers. In about 
6tt per cent, of the units, no condition for eligibility was prescribed, others had 
laid down such conditions as completion of a specified period of service, atten- 
dance on the preceding or following day of the holidays, etc. 

In 50 per cent, of the units granting national and festival holidays the 
number of holidays allowed in a year was up to 5 only. In 32 per cent, of units, 
6 to 10 holidays were allowed. About 15 per cent, of the units allowed over 
11 to 15 holidays while in the remaining units (i.e., 3 per cent.), the number of 
holidays was 16 or more. 

In all the units granting national and festival holidays, full basic wages 
and dearness allowance or consolidated wages as the case might be, were 
payable to the employees for these holidays. 

4-7. Weekly Offs- 

All the metal rolling factories surveyed were found to be complying with 
the provision of the Factories Act in regard to the grant of a weekly day of rest 
to their employees. It was, however, observed that the benefit of weekly off 
with wages was usually restricted to the monthly-rated sUiff. This was probably 
due to the fact that the payment of wages for the weekly day of rest is not 
obligatory under the existing law. 


M/P(N)40DofLB— 4 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND ASKENITIES 

The provision of certain welfare facilities to industrial labour is a matter of 
considerable importance. Much thought and action has been devoted to the 
subject in India in the last few decades. Various committees or commissions 
appointed from time to time by the Government of India and State Govern- 
ments have never failed to pin-point the urgency aiid utility of ameliorative 
measures in order to promote the welfare of the workers. Government legisla- 
tion has been quick in response and the various enactments passed thereby 
have gone a long way in improving such conditions. In addition to providing 
facilities in compliance to the law, some of the employers have been making 
available certain benefits to the employees, even though they were under no 
statutory obligation to provide the same. During the present Survey, an attempt 
was made to assess the extent to which such obligatory and non-obligatory 
amenities were actually enjoyed by workers in the Industry. The Information 
collected in this respect is presented in the following paragraphs. 

B’l. Drinking Water Facilities — 

Suitable arrangements for the provision of drinking water facilities were 
found to be existing in all the metal rolling factories surveyed. Tn about 46 per 
cent, of the factories the facilities provided were in the form of water taps, m 
about 37 per cent, there were tubewells, in about 10 per cent, earthen pitchers 
and in the rest (7 per cent.) buckets, drums, etc. were found to have been pro- 
vided for the purpose. Details appear in Statement 5*1. 

Statement 6*1 


Drinking Water Facilities in Metal Rolling Factories 

(1960-61) 
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The Factories Act, 1948, prohibits the location of any drinking water 
point within 20 feet of latrines and urinals. The Survey has shown that in 
about 17 per cent, of the (mall factories the drinking water points were situated 
within the prohibited distance. 

The rules framed by the State Governments under the Factories Act, 
provide that every factory employing more than 250 workers should supply 
drinking water cooled by ice or other effective method during certain specified 
part of the year. The results of the Survey show that only about 8 per cent, of 
the metal rolling factories in the country were under a statutory obligation to 
make such arrangements and about four-fifths of them had actually done so. 
Many other units, which though employed less than 250 workers, had also made 
arrangements for providing cool water during summer and thus in the In- 
dustry as a whole such arrangements existed in about 67 per cent, of the fac- 
tories. The most common arrangement was in the form of earthen-pitchers. 
Iced water was being supplied in only a few factories. 

5*2. Wnskmg FiiciUtxes — 

Section 42 of the Factories Act lays down that adequate and suitable 
facilities for washing should be provided and maintained for the use of workers 
in every factory. Information collected would show that nearly 68 per cent, of 
the metal rolling factories in the country had made provision for wasliing 
facilities. The percentage of factories providing such facilities was higher among 
large establishments (75 per cent.) than among the small ones (about 66 per cent.). 

Taps on stand pipes was the predominant arrangement for this purpose 
which existed in about 64 per cent, of these factories. Other arrangements were 
in the form of ordinary tap water (8 per cent.), wash basins with taps (8 per- 
cent.), troughs with taps or jets (6 per cent.), etc. In units where separate 
washing facilities were not provided, workers were found using the drinking 
water points for this purpose. Cleansing material such as soap, soda, etc., was 
Buppli^ to workers in about 39 per cent, of the units. 

Of the units providing washing facilities and employing women, about 19 
per cent, had made separate arrangements for them. In all such cases where 
separate facilities existed, proper screening arrangements had also been made. 

6*3. Bathing Facilities — 

It was found during the course of the Survey that about 22 per cent, of 
the metal rolling factories had provided bathing facilites. Large factories 
wore leading in this respect as about 37 per cent, of them liad provided this 
facility as against only about 17 per cent, of small factories. Among the 
factories providing bath rooms, women were employed in only about 7 per cent, 
and the bathing facility provided in such factories was meant for them only. 
Bath rooms provided wore found to be quite clean in about 64 percent, of the 
factories having this facility and in the rest (46%) their condition was just 
satisfactory. 

6*4. Canteens — 

Section 46 cf the Factories Act, 1948 lays down that “the State Govemmneta 
may make rules requiring that in any specified factory, wherein more than 



twft Ijni'.dTetl Mul fi.f^y A\ur]vCTs are ordinarily cmi)Io>ed, r, canteen or canteen 
shall he ][iTo\iucd and inaintair.od hy the oc.cuy)ier for the use of the wokers”. 
The present Survey reveals that al>out 31 percent, of large factories, consti- 
tuting about 8 {‘er cent, of all ft ct(^ric;' in t he country, wore under a statutory 
obligatam to provide e n for the use of their workers and all of them have 
actuivlly etiin plied with the obligation. None c;f the <ither unit;; smvrjyod had 
provided canteen. Tii about 80 per cent, of the canteens, only tea, ctilTeo and 
sna<-]<s, etc., were sold to the workers while in the rest (?.e., 20%), aTn».ngerrents 
( xisted for the side of rneals un well. All tiio units had made arrangements for 
the hU]'])ly of drinking water in the. ca-ntcons. 

Nearly 80 ])er cent, of the cant c-en.s were Ixjingrunljycontrairtors, whilo 
t};c jcana^eireiits themselves were responrahle for running the rest (?.e., 2<>%). 
h l.e sale of items in about 10 per cent, f-f tlic ci Mitoens was at suhsitlised n te-s^ 
whilo in the rest, they we e being sold i.t the market prices. In the cr.r o of the 
former, regular subsidies \ve;<' being granted by tlio rnmagernents to the canteens 
either to meet, losses in ease e.-..i-.l <^ens were run by the managements themselves 
or to su})jdv' art Cles at cheap rato.s in case canteens were not run by the 
managements. 


In about 40 per cent, of units having can' eens, eaiitecn managing Cf mmiteos 
had been constilnied. ILefc cr-mmittces were resfonsih-le for g the ] vices 
of various items. In aiiother 40 cent, of units, the manr.goruoiits themsoh es 
fixed the prices, (’ontractors were entvu.sied with tlio rc.'>ponsibility of lixing 
the j.'riees in only aliout 20 per < ent. of the units, even thoup U they we. e actually 
n\ni:ing canteens in about 80 ].or (^ent.. of tlie units ha ving canteens. Price lists 
items sold were found to have been display ed in only about 40 j)or cent, of 
t ant eens. It is estimi ted that about one-third of tiie total imiuber oi workers 
ciuj loyed in the units having canteens weio visiting tlio canteens daily. 

T1 c Ir cat ion of ala nt 00 per cent, of the ccj-.tee.rs w as fi ur.d to he good 
inafTr.uehns tl eir surroundings were elpiui, and they vore some distar.ce away 
from tlie plr cos of w'ork. The hy gdenic coiidition.s too in tlvese cante.e.'a; vrc"C good 
or satisfactory. Put in tlie rest (he., 40 %) either tho location or the hygienic 
<'onditions weio unsatisfactory. 


5-5. Crcrhrfi - 

The Pivctories Act, 1918, requires all fact.oriiis ernploying more than 50 
women yvorkevs t«) maintain ac.;eehc< f a. ])je,-.iu-ibe(l standaril. As mentione.d 
esn litir ((,’haptor II), the .Metal Kolliitg Industry did not empl )y any sizeable 
proportion of yvomcn w'orkers. In fact none of the fa.ctories surveyed employed 
more than 50 W(;mcn w orkers ai.d as .such they were t. cither under any obligatioa 
to provide ami maintain ercchos, nor they had dene so. 


5-6. Lockers - 

Metal rolling factories in tl.e country are not under any statutory obli- 
gation to provide lockers. ITowevor, about 25 per (-ent. of largo factories surveyed 
constituting jibout G per cent, (-f cdl factories in the country, had. provided 
lo. kers for the use of the workers. 



5*7. l^est S?ielfrrs — 


Tho Factori. s A<5t, 1948, nialcos it obli<ratory for ovory fj^ctory ordii'arily 
■cmployint? inore t}ia?i 150 worlvo;*:; to provide ro-it s}i(?it<!!-w for tin*. us« of the 
workers. Jiovvovor, if siieii f.'.c.torie ; provaJo c.tnt*j(?n.s, they are under no ohli- 
^uition to provitlc rest shelters. 

It was noticed dnriii" tlie course of tin; Survey that about 31 per cent, 
of largo factories wero und r a statutory oi>lii:ation to ]>rovido rest shelters as 
tlioy viiuployed more than lov) woihers and Inid no c;j.nteens. Of these, about 
two-fift hs had actuidly provid'id re .t shelt .s. In addition to these, a few more 
units, <;oiist:tuting ;i.b<Mit 7 [>5r cent, of all fictorios, thougli not under obligation 
liad provide'l rest slwfitors. Tekin. ti‘:o Industry as », wlude, a!) 0 ut 10 per cent , 
of f.^ctorics, whetl'er under oi)ligation or not, liad jrrovided rest slinlters. 
Tiio reasons given by the ern])loyor wJio were unde run obliguti<m to prenddo 
rest shelters but had not done so were t,|iat tli<5y laclced sufficient spac'o and 
that tlic Workers usually went to godowns for rest. 

Rest slielters in cd! tlu^ imits, whcire they liud boon provided r.s a statutory* 
obligation, cc/U foraned to the |'reseril)ed slandards inj^sniuchas they were 
sulfieionl ly lighten!, ventilate<l and m.aintained in a tidy condition. Tl)oy also 
])rovide(l adeepiate ]»:otoction against bud wear.her and provision for drinking 
water and suitable fu iiiture luul .also Innei made tleorein. Itowov'or, wherever' 
they liad been }jrov Mod on a voluntary basis, they were found to be lacking in 
certain facilities e.y., eitlier tliore was no jirovision for tlrinking water or the 
rest shelter building was not pncca. 


5 ’8. Recreation FariUlies — 

The present Survey luis rev'ealed th.at not many mctsl rollinir factories in 
the country were providing recreation fheilith's for then workers. Of the 
units liroviding recreation facilil.ies, about 27 per cent., all of wliich h.appened 
to be hvrge establishments, hatl made arrangoinents for indoor games siich as 
carrom, cards and chess, :i.nd certain outdc< r fjraTnes such as badminti'n and- 
volley ImvII. lIoAvever, tliese facilities were .avaikable to onl}' tliose wlio paid the 
prosc.ribeil sul>scri jition. Certain religious and socia,! funct ions wore also organised 
in those units. The managements were making ad lioc contributions to meet the 
expenses, and inan.ngo 1 the activities themselves. 

Tn the rest (?.c., ahout 73%), only certain r<',ligions .and socird functions were 
celelmated. The cost of these functions wr.s bornii by the jriaufi.genients, w'ho we o 
directly responsible for making the necess<iry arrungeii'cnts. 

6*9. Educational Facilities — • 

The Survey results show tli.at none of the f.mtories surveyed in the Metal 
Roll ng Industry was running any school to provide educational faOifitics to 
the ch ld’cn of tlicir employees nor any subsidy \v.>s h.el:: j ps’J to 
run by others. A<luh cdcc • -* • '< ; '‘.'i' !■ - i, . •/. ...y, . fthe 

facto rlo-j sui so yd. 
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5 • 1 0 . M ed iral Ftwilities — • 

The proviRioti of medical facilities to the workers is not a statutory 
obligation for the employers. However, about 19 per cent, of large factories^ 
constituting a very small proportion of factories at the all-India level, were 
running hospitals or dispensaries for the benefit of their employees. All such 
hospitals or disi)ensaries were manned by part-time doctors who attended to 
the workers oil all working days and in l.itnes of emergency. The j)art-tiino 
doctors were generally available in the hospital s/d isjwnsaries for 27 hours in 
a week. Othor staff appointed was generally nurses and compounders. A few 
factories, that is about 6 per cent, of the largo and about 10 per cent, of tlie 
small ones, constituting about 9 per cent, of all factories in the country, had ma 'e 
arrangements with local hospitals or me<lical practitioners for the treatment of 
their employees. These arrangements in large factories were in addition to the 
provision of their own hospital/disi)onsary facilities. Part-time doctors employed 
wore, besides their normal duties, attending to emergency cases in the units. 

The Survey has also revealed that contract labour wherever employed 
enjoyed the medical facilities in the same manner as direct labour. 

5 * 10 - 1 . Ambulance Rooms— 

Under the Factories Act, every factory om})loying more than 500 workers 
is required to provide arul maintain an ambulance room. The rules framwl by the 
State (loverimients prescribe the requirements of such rooms. Acco.ding to 
the Survey, while none of the small fwtorics surveyed were requi**ed to maintain 
ambulance rooms, about 19 per cent, of the largo factories, (sonstituting about 
6 per cent, of all factories, wore under a legal obligation to provide ambuLauco 
rooms and approximately one-third of them had actiially done so. Ambulance 
rooms wore generally underr the charge of part-time doctors who wore available 
for 3 to 6 hours in a week. 

5 *10 * 2 . First-Aid — 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory shall maintain 
first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 1150 workers ordinarily employed. 
Standards have been prescribed regarding the items to bo provided in the 
first-aid boxes. The law further requires that the first-aid boxes should bo 
readily accessible to workers during all the working hours. I’he Survey rosul:s 
show that excepting one of the small factories surveyed, all other metal rolling 
liictories {i.e., about 97%) were maintaining first-aid boxes. Tlie one which 
had not provided the first-aid boxes, stated that orders for procuring the 
equipment had been placed. 

Though it is mandatory that eac.h box should bo under the charge of a 
trained first-ai<ler, it was found that in only about 33 i)or cent, of the units 
haying fir.st-aid boxes, the legal requirement had been satisfied. Tt was further 
observed tliat in most of the units (about 91%) the first-aiders had received 
St. Jolm Ambulance Training. 

Wliilo in most of the cases (about 97%) the first-aid boxes were easily 
accessible to the workers, the contents were found to be compkjto in only 
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ahoufc 45 per cent, of tlie units having this facility. The boxes, wherever 
deficient, were generally found lacking snakebite lancet, scissors, sterilised 
dressings and the copy of the first-aid ieafi.et issued by the Chief Adviser of 
Factories. 

6*11. Transport Facilities - 

A small proportion of large factories (about 6%) had provided free 
transport facilities to a few workers only. In another small size factory 
surveyed, only one of the members of the clerical staff, residing at a distance 
from the factory, enjoyed the benefit of transport/conveyanoe allowance to the 
extent of R‘. 15 jjer month. 

6-12. Other Amenities-^ 

The Survey shows that, in addi+ion to what has been described above, no 
other facility or amenity had been provided in any of the units surveyed 

5*13. Ilousiyig Facilities — 

At the tune of the Survey, about 39 per cent, of the metal rolling factories 
had provided housing faciUtio.s to. their workers, though the proportion of 
workers housed varied from unit to unit. Such proportion was higher in large 
factories (about 41%) than in the small ones (about 38%). Further details 
appear in Statement (5*2), 

Statement 5*2 


EstiinateA Percentag'’. of Factories Providi'ig Houses Extent of AocommodcUion 

and Rent Charged 

(1960-61) 


Si VO Groiiy 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Porcont- 
ag© of 
Fact'-ries 
Providing 
Houses 

Percentage of Houses Consisting 
of 

Pfircent- 
ag© (jf 
Factories 
which 
charged 
rent 


One 

room 

Two 

rooms 

Three 
or more 

rooms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Large Factories 

68 

43-8 

8d-2 

100 

08 


2. Small Factories 

174 

37-9 

920 

6-7 

1*3 


3. All Factories 

282 

39-4 

90-5 

8-4 

11 

— 


As many as nearly 91 per cent, of the houses provided were one-room 
tenements which were generally allotted to the production and the watch 
and ward workers. The hoiising accommodation provided to the supervisory, 
clerical and managerial staff, etc. was generally of two rooms and above. An 
encouraging feature pertaining to the provision of housing facilitie.s to tlie 
workers in the Industry was that none of the units providing housing 
facilities charged rent from their employees. .tUmost all the houses provide* I wore 
|?M 0 ca-built. 
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It has been estimated, on the basis of the Survey, tliat of tho 30,952 
workers* employed in the Metal Rolling Industry, in December, 1959, only 
a small proportion, had been provided houses by the employers. Details are 
given in Statement 5-3. 


Statement 5*3 

Estwnxxtcd PcTc&ifitogB of IVorkcfs ollottcd Houses in the M.eUA Rolling Industtif 

(1960-61) 


Size Group 


Number of 

Workers'*' 

omployod 

Percentage of 
workers 
allotted 
houses 

1 


2 

3 

1. Largo Facturioa 

• •* 

32,453 

40 

2. Small Fac'torios 

• • 

.. 7,499 

80 

3. All Factories 

• * 

30,052 

6-5 

* Covered umler the Factories Act. 




None of the units surveyed were 
their employees for building houses. 

providing 

any facility w 

hatsoever to 



Chapthr VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to Tndependonoe, tho only Rorial security benefit enjoyed by tbo 
industrial workers was the one ajrainst iri<iu..tria1 iieeident.s under tho Worknuai’s 
Compensation Act, 1923. Uesides, women workers wm’e entitled to maternity 
benefits under the various State Maternity JJenefIt Acts. However, since 
Independence much lieadway has been madii in tliis direction. Particularly, 
consequent upon tho enactment of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948, and tho Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 workers have come to 
enjoy a greater measure of social security th;in before. A study of tho provision 
of .such social security benefits - both obliiretorv and non-obligatory was made 
during tlie course of the Survey and the results arepro.sentod in the following 
paragraphs. 

6*1. Provident Fnrul Schemes — - 

The Employees’ Providimt Fund Sclicnio was introduced in the Metal 
Rolling Industry with effect from bst Novo!n])er, 19.52. Prior to this it was only 
in a few factories that workers won? iMijoyiiig the benefit of proviilcnt fund. 
According to the jiresent Survey, during i 9<)()-(.‘»l, provident fund schemes 
were in force in about 13 per cent, of the factoric i in tho Industry. Details 
appear in Statement 0* 1. 

St.a'i’Kmkn’t 0*1 

Estinuited Percentage of Factories haring Provident Fund Schemes^ etc. 

(1900-01) 


yizt? ({rt/up ASiimlirr IN iccvi ii.e*’' 
nl' ’V<j iiN 
Kacttirie.s Vy u‘ I'liuJ 


Fn 'in itod Total Poroentapo of 

"N umIjct of Workc-rfl \V(»rktTH \vh«> woro 
ru under tho membors of Pr.>vi- 

Act aa on doiit Pund St-hoTnos 

.U-l:: ;V.* 



1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

1. Large 

Pac- 

5S 

S7 ii 

32,453 


43-4 

2. JSrnall 
tr^rioa 

Pac- 

174 

2V 0 

7,400 


14 0 

3. All 
tories 

Fac- 

232 

42(> 

30,052 


380 


It will bo ,s(3en that as against about 88 peu' (.*ent. of large fac/tories having 
provident fund schemes, only about 28 per cent, of small oiu^s liad tho same 
facility. The low percentage of small factories having provident funds could bo 
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duo to the fact that for many of them it might not be obligatory to introduce 
provident fund scheme luuler the Emi)loyeo;s’ Provident Fund Act, which, at 
the time of the Survey*, applic<l only to factories having 50 or more v/orkcrs. 
Besides, some of the small factorio > might not have comploted three years* 
existence and hence, were not within the purview of the Act. 

The provident fund schemes in force, in all the units having such schemes 
were operating under the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme framed by the 
Government of India in 1952, and consequently the categories of workers 
covered under the Scheme, qualifying conditions, the rate of contributions, 
etc., were the same as laid down in the Scheme. Of the workers cov- red under 
the Factories Act nearly 38 per cent, were enjoying the Ijenefits of provident 
fund schemes as on 31st December, 1959. It is sififuificant that as .against r.bout 
43 per cent, of the workers who wore members of the provident fund tclio.ncs 
in the large factories, there wore only about 15 per cent, of such workers in 
the small ones. 

6*2. Pension Schemes — 

None of the metal rolling factories surveyed had any pension scheme for 
their employees. 

6*3. Gratuity Schemes — 

Even though the jwiyment of gratuity to workers at the time of their 
retirement and resignation from service, etc., was not obliga ory, in one of the 
small factories, surveyed the practice of making .siudi pa.anciits exisred. 
Gratuity in this unit was payable to all categories of workers on retironuiul., 
death, resignation and termination of st^rvico by the employer. The rate of 
payment was 15 days’ wages for each completed year of sorvi(;c. The payment 
of gratuity was being made under a regular scheme. During 1959, how'over, no 
worker was reported to have received gratuity. 

6*4. Maternity Benefits — 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain otlior facili- 
ties, etc., to women employed in factories, exists in almost all States under the 
various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Governments. However, 
whore the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has been implemented the em- 
ployers are absolved of their liability under the concerned Maternity Benefit Act. 

During the course of the Survey information regarding maternity benefit 
could be collected only in respect of those sampled units where the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme was not in force and the benefit where payable, was 
paid by the employers direct. On this basis, it is found that no claims for mater- 
nity benefit were made in any of such units during the period under reference, 
i.e.f 1959. 


♦Alwioat all Iho factories whero provident fund wore not in force were covered before 
Doccinber, 19150 when the Employees’ Provideat Fund A< t was extended to factories employing 
20 or more workers. 
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6*5. Industrial Accidents — 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to time and 
the Employcjes’ State Tnsu ranee Act, 1948 provide for the compensation to 
workers who are injured on account of accidents arising out of and in the counso 
of employment. Provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act were appli- 
cable at the time of the Survey, to all the metal rolling factories excepting 
those covei'ed under the Employees* State Insurance Scheme. About 38 
per cent, of the factories in the Metal Rolling Industry reported the occurrence 
of accidents during 1959. An estimated number of 2,375 workers were 
involved in these accidents, of whom 1,604 were employed directly and the rest 
(i.e., 771) through contractors. Perhaps a better picture of the extent of 
occurrence cf accidents can be had when the number of workers involved in 
accidents ms a v-is the number of workers employed is taken into account. 
The number of workers involved in accidents per thousand workers employed, 
based on the estimate of average number employed during 1969, as also 
distribution of workers involved by nature of accidents, are given in Statement 
6 * 2 . 


Statement 6*2 

Estimated Distribution of W orkers involved in Accidents by NMwre of Accident 

(During 1959) 


Siy,o (Jroup 


Kulimatcd Number of Workers involved in Accidents 
AvoraKo per 1,000 wc-rkera employed reBulting in 

Numbw i — — ^ 

<•( Dosth T’ormanent Temiwrary Total 

W rkers Disability Disability 

ein ;jloyod 


1 


2 

3 

4 

n 

0 

1. Large. Faet;>riort 

. . 

. . 20,067 

— 

0-7 

80-7 

81-4 

2. Small Faetorios 

■ • 

6,076 

— 

2*6 

143-6 

146-2 

3. All Factories 

.. 

.. 25,132 


11 

93-4 

94-5 


It will be seen that the frequency rate of accidents was higher in small 
factories than in the large ones. The overall rate of accident per thousand 
workers was fairly high, being 94*5 for all workers employed directly and 
through contractors. However, the high rate of accidents in this Industry 
need not be taken to indicate an alarming situation inasmuch as most of the 
accidents caused only temporary disability, while the nmnber of persons 
involved in accidents resulting in- permanent disability was insignificant. 
Fatal accidents were not reported at all. None of the units surveyed reported 
any occupational disease afflicting its wmrkers, in respect of which payment 
was made. 



"Chapter Vtl 

INDUSTRIAL REIATIONS 
7*1, Industrial Dispute — 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the Industry were not collected 
•during the course of the Survey, However, information on certain other aspects 
of indstrial relations was collected and the findings are discussed below. 

7*2. Trade Unionism — 

It was found that, in the Industry as a whole, worlcers were organised into 
trade unions in about 48 per cent, of the metal rolling factories. It would also 
appear that trade unionism had developed mf)re in large factories since nearly 
75 per cent, of such establishments had trade unions as against only 39 per cent, 
of small factories. The details regarding the extent of unionism in largo and 
small factories are given in Statement 7*1. 

Statement 7*1 


Estimated Percentage of Factories where Workers were Members of Trade 

Unions etc. 

(19()()-6l) 


Size Group 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage of 
FacU>ne» 
wliero Workers 
NCero Members 
of 1Vado 
Unions 

Total Nu nbor 
of w >rkera* 
as on 

31-12-1059 

Percentage of 
workers who 
wore Moinbors 
of Tratlo 
Unions 

l^ercoiitago nt 

Fii(!t iricvs 
wbere Trade 
Unions wore 
recogniscHl 

1 


2 

H 

4 

5 

G 

1. 

t Dries 


58 

75 0 

32,453 

520 

58-3 

2- Small 
toriea 

Vac- 

174 

39-3 

7,499 

310 

18-2 

3. All 
tories 

Fac- 

• * 

2.82 

48*2 

39,052 

48^ 

3J-8 


♦(yovered under tlie Facttiriea Act- 


It will be seen from the Statement (7* 1) that about 48 per cent, of the 
workers employed in the Industry were members of the trade unions. All the 
unions functioning wore regi.stored under the Trade Unions Act. Recognition 
by managements to one or more unions had been accorded in only about 34 
per cent, of the factories having unions. 

As regards activities of the trade unions, securing of claims of their mem- 
bers under the various labour laws was their main activity. Besides securing 
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clarms, somo of the unions stated that they were rencToring relief to their mem- 
bers in distress. Recreation and welfare facilities were also being provided by 
some of the unions. Details in respect of activities of the unions^ other tliaa 
that of securing claims, are given in Statement 7 * 2. 

Statement 7*2 

Estimated PercerUage Distribution of Unions According to Their Activities 

( 1 9 ( 50 - 01 ) 


Sixo Group 


Porco.itago rf 

TT i *118 pr A'idirjg 


I!ocro.af ini 
FaciliiioH 

\\>lfaro 

Facilities 

Aclilt 

KiiuPiition 

RoMcf t > 
disi roftsed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Largo l^irtf>rie8 

121 

61 

61 

12 1 

2. Small i’\wctoriefl 

80 

41-3 

— 

58-7 

3. All Fact^jriofl 

90 

24-8 

2*8 

36 9 


7.3. Ctllective Agreements — 

Dur >45 the Survey, informat'on in re pect of rolle tivc agreement*, con- 
cluded n sampled estJibl'. hmout^ ;.in' e 1956 wa ; rolle ted. It wa found tj.at 
sue]', c.gicement > had been entered nto ii about 21 per - ent. of tlse fi toe c ; n 
the Inddstry, Tl'.e proportion of ^.u/h fa . tories among the t>vo size- groups, 
wa.J more or le ;s the ; ame. 

A", regard 1 the isme? fett’ed in these agreement-, bonus wages and 
retren hment we/c the th;ee jnominent tom:; wliieh featured -n about 55, 2.5 
and 22 per (cnt. of tl;e age cements re > 1)6 t.vely. Other isbuc,. related to 
gratu ty, Ictive w:tli wages, s:.ervite cond t ons, etc. 

7 • 4. Standing Orders — 

Under t'i.e Industrial Employment (Rtand'ng Orders) At, 1916, frara'ng 
of ftond ng oi dors b- obl gatory only for those e tabh hments which emrdoy 
100 or moic woihcr.s. The Stiite Governments are, ho ever, empowei-ed to 
e^.ter.d tl.e provision to e..tabliidimcnts employing even smaller number of 
woikcTo. 

At the time of the Survey, it was found that about 24 per cent, of the fac- 
tories in the country, comprising about 75 per cent, of large and about 7 per 
cent, of small factories surveyed, had framed standing orders for regulating 
tho service conditions of their employees. In about one-fifth cT such factories 
the standing orders framed related to ‘Production Workers* only while in the 
rest besides ‘Production Workers’, ‘Clerical’ wid/or ‘Watch and Ward Staff’ 
wore also covered. In all tho factories whore standing orders liad been framed, 
tho same wore duly certified by tho certifying authority. 
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T‘6. Lohom Welfare OJfcers— 

With a view to enabling employers to have better arrangements for per- 
sonnel management and to help them in ensuring proper implementation of 
labour laws, a specific provision has been made in the Factories Act requiring 
all factories employing 600 or more workers to appoint a welfare officer. The 
rules framed by the State Governments under the Act, prescribe the functions 
and duties of those officers. 

At the time of the Survey, it was observed that hardly about 19 per cent, 
of large factories, constituting about 5 per cent, of all factories in the Industry 
were under an obligation to appoint Welfare Officers. It is not surprising since 
most of the metal rolling factories happened to be employing less than 500 
workers. It is estimated that of the factories under such an obligation, about 
two-thirds had actually appointed such officers. The welfare officers had a 
wide range of activities and were found performing those duties as proscribed 
in the rules framed under the Act. Attending to grievances of workers and 
maintenance of harmonious relations between the management and employees 
was one of their most important functions. Besides, in half of the units having 
such officers, the latter were not only connected with the recruitment of wor- 
kers and the supervision of welfare activities, but also represented the manage- 
ments before the tribunals, etc., in cases of industrial disputes. 

7*6. TFor^ and Joint Committees 

Though the utility of works and/or joint committees was never in doubt, 
it was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, that any 
positive step was taken by the Government for the setting up of such corami'l^tcos. 
Under the above Act, constitution of Works Committees became obligatory 
for all those industrial establishments which employed 100 or more workers. 

The Survey results show that though all the large establishments survey- 
ed were employing more than 100 workers, and hence under an obligation to 
constitute such committees, only about 12 per cent, of them Iiad 
constituted such committees. Different reasons were put forth for not setting 
up such committees. While most of the managements attributed it to the lack 
of interest on the part of the workers and their unions, some others maintained 
tlUkt Uiey had never been asked to constitute such committees, or that they had 
nev<ft mt any need for them. 

Of the two sampled units where the works committees were in existence, 
the same consisted of equal representatives of workers and the managements. 
In one unit, only one meeting was held during 1969 and the topics discussed 
related to improvements in the canteen, supply of shoes to roUing mills workers 
and circulation of list of holidays. In the other unit, though 17 meetings took 
place during 1969, the only important items discussed were amendment of 
the standing orders and the grant of sick leave. However, in both the units 
it was stated that all the decisions taken by the works committees, wore im- 
plemented. 

7*7. PndiJuAwa and other Committees — 

Safety Committee was found in existence in only one of the large factories 
surveyed. The Committee consisted of 6 members, three nominated by the 
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management and two elected by the workers. It dealt with matters hk« 
analysing the causes of accidents occurring in the factory and adviMng the 
management regarding the precautionary steps to be taken. 

Standing Orders Committee, consisting of 5 elected members of the workers, 
was found in existence in another large factory surveyed. The function of the 
committee was to take up grievances, if any, of the workers with the manage- 
ment. 

7*8. Grievance Procedure — 

With the enactment of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act* 
1946, it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more workers 
to frame standing orders, prescribing also, inter alia, the procedure to be follow- 
ed for redress of grievances. As mentioned elsewhere in this Chapter, about 
24 por cent, of tho factories had framed standing orders and consequently, 
a prescribed grievance procedure had been laid down in such units. Survey 
results show that in addition to these units, such a procedure existed in a few 
more of tho metal rolling factories as woU. 

As regards the prevailing practices for settling the grievances, in small 
factories, where the workers could generally have an easy access to the employ- 
ers, all grievances wore usually being attended to by the proprietors themselves. 
In some cases, they were settled at tho Manager’s level. In large factories 
tho practices varied widely. Wlule in some factories, the arrangements wcw 
elaborate to tho extent tliat tho complaints, in prescribed forms, were received 
by the Labour Officer for his enquiry, through the departmental heads, who 
submitted his findings to the Manager for final decision within a prescribed 
time; in some other factories, tho complaints were received directly by the 
Manager and wore disposed of finally at his level. In a few factories, all 
grievances were taken up by the resjKJctive unions with the managements while 
in some others, the grievances were being redressed by mutual discussion in 
the Works Committees and Standing Order Committees set up for the purpose. 

7*9. Association of workers with the Management — 

The present Survey shows that none of the units surveyed had introduo* 
ed any scheme of associating workers with the management. 



Chapter Vllt 

I AB0X7R COST 

Information relating to labour co:it was collected from sampled establish- 
ments in re^ipoct of employees covered under the Factories Act and receiving 
less than Rs. 400 per month as wage i. Tliis was in pursuance of the decision 
taken by the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 1959. The. oiu^uiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled 
on the linos of the ‘Study of Lj’,hour Costs in the European ludxistry’, made 
by the International Labour Oflice in 1956, with sucli modifications as wore 
considered necessary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view 
of the fact that wages in Indi a are paid on the basis of ‘days* instead of ‘hours’, 
data were collected in respect or man-days instead of man-hours. Similarly, 
it was found in the course of the pil<jt enquiry that, except for very few establish- 
ments, separate records of payments m;vde for hjavo or Ixolidays, or for days 
not worked, wore not maintyinod Jirid hence those were dropped as sei>arato 
items and included under ‘basi<5 wages’. Certain adilitions were made in the 
list either on the basis of the decisions of the Siiidy Group, referred to above, 
or to elicit sei>arate information on some of the items on whicli employers have 
to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., lay off, re- 
trenchment compensation, etc. 

The Survey started in late December, 19.59, and ended in Juno, 1961. 
With a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuring uniformity, 
it was decided to collect informoJ ion, Jis tar as pos uble, for the year 1959. If, 
however, the financial year of the establishment did not coincide with the 
calendar year, or it was not foji'iiblc to collect information for the year 1959 
the field staff were asked to colh'ct the data for the latest jieriod of i‘2 months 
for which information was available, subject to the condition tliat a major 
period of tho year 1959 was covered. The available data show that by and 
large, it was possible to collect information for the year 1959. Therefore 
the information given below should bo trojatod to relate to the year 1959. 

8*1. Labour Cost pzr Man-day Worked — 

Data in respect of mau-days worked and the corresponding wages and 
other earnings of the workers were collected for the above-mentioned jieriod. 
Further, expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfare and social 
security measures, subsidy services, etc., roproscuting the cost incurred by the 
employers on labour was also recorded during the course of the Survey. Based 
on the above, the average labour co.st per man-day worked has boon estimated 
and is given in Statement 8*1. 

The overall labour cost per maii-day worked for the industry as a whole 
is estimated at Rs. 4*19. It was higher in large factories (Rs. 4*27) than in 
the smaU ones (Rs. 5*84). 
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Statement 8*1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked m Metal Rolling Factories 

(1959) 

(In Rupees) 


Size Group 







Labour Cost For 
IVlan-day Worked 

1 
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• m 

• • 

• • 

• . 

• s 

s • 

4-27 

2. Small Factories 
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• • 

. • 

« • 

• • 

s m 

3S4 

3. All Factories 

• • 

• . 

• . 

. fl 

• • 

• • 
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8*2. ComponevUs of Labour Cost — 

The main component of labour cost in the Metal Rolling Industry was 
wages. Statement 8'2 presents the various components of labour cost per 
man-day worked. 


Statement 8*2 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Main Components in Metal 

Rolling Factories 

(1959) 

(In Rupees) 


6iso Group 

Wages Premium Bonuses 
pay 
for 
over* 
time 
and late 
shifts 

Other 

Cash 

Pay- 

ments 

Pay- 

ments 

iu 

kind 

Social Security Subsi- 
Contributions dies 

Direct Other Total 
bone- payments 
ats 

Obliga- 

tory 

— \ 

Non- 

obliga* 

tory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Lsrga 

3-67 

0*10 

0*19 

0-04 

0-01 

0*19 

— 0*06 

e 

0*01 

4*27 

Factories 

(85-93) 

(2*34) 

(4*45) 

(0-94) 

(0-23) 

(4*45) 

(1*41) 


(0*23) 

(IWO) 

S. Small 

3-40 

0*10 

0*05 

O-Ol 

0-02 

0*11 

— 0*03 

e 

0-03 

3*81 

Factories 

(90-80) 

(2*60) 

(1*30) 

(0-26) 

(0-62) 

(2*87) 

(0*78) 


(0*78) 

(100 0) 

3. All 

3-64 

0*10 

0*16 

0-03 

0-01 

0*18 

— 0*66 

e 

0*01 

4*19 

Factories 

(86-87) 

(2*30) 

(3*82) 

(0-72) 

(0-24) 

4-29 

(1 *43) 


(0*24) 

(100*0) 


Noth —FiKuros within Irreckots »ro poroontagos to total. 
•Less than Fti 0*009, 
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8*2*1. Wages — 

This component comprised basic wages, dearness allowance, incen- 
tive or pruducticn bonus and attendance bonus. Since most of the 
eHtabllshments <iid not maintain separate record^ of payments made for days 
actually worked and for leave and holiday periods, the amount of ‘wages’, 
therefore, included sums paid for the days worked as well as for the days not 
worked but paid. 

It will be seen from Statement (8*2) that ‘wages’ alone constituted about 
87 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. Among small factories, 
this proportion was still higher, being about 91 per cent. 

Further break-up of ‘wage cost’ into various sub-groups vrz,, basic earnings, 
incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus is given in Statement 
8*3. 


Statement 8 ■ 3 


Break-v/p of ‘ Wages Cost' by Comjtonenls 


(1959) 


(In Rupees) 


Size Group 

Basic Wages 
Doarnoss 
Allowance 

Incentive/ 

Production 

Bonus 

Attendance 

Bonus 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Largo Factories 

3-47 

(94*56) 

0*20 

(6*45) 

— 

3*67 

(100*00) 

2. Small Factories 

3*49 

(100*00) 

« 


3*49 

(100*00) 

3. All Factories 

. . 3*48 

(95*60) 

0*16 

(4*40) 


3*64 

(100*00) 


Note — ‘F igures within brackets are percentages to total. 
*TjeBS than Re. ()-(K)5. 


It is evident from the Statement (8 * 3) that the ‘wage cost’ mainly com- 
prised basic wages and dearness allowance which accounted for 95*6 per cent, 
of it in the Industry as a whole. The rest of the amount was on account of 
inc>«',ntive or production bonus, which was generally being paid in large factories 
only. None of the units surveyed had incurred any expenditure on the pay- 
ment of attendance bonus during the year. 

8*2*2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — 

Under this group, the premium part of pay for overtime, late shifts and 
work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was reprc.sente<l by an amount 
received by workers in addition to their normal pay. That is, if workers ware 
paid one and half times their normal rates of wages for overtime work, the 
extra amount paid to them, i.e., one half was recorded against this item. 

It would be seen from Statement 8*2 that the cost on account of this item 
accounted for a small proportion of the total labour cost per man-day worked. 
Among largo and small factories, there was only a shade of difference. 
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8* 2* 3. Bonuses — 

Under this group, data were recorded in respect of payments made in the 
shape of festival, year-end, profit-sharing and other similar t3rpea of bonuses 
if any, paid each year to the employees. The combined cost in respect of all 
such bonuses amount to Re. 0*16 per man-day worked (Statement 8*2) or 
3 • 8 per cent, of the total labour coat in the Industry as a whole. 

Further break-up of such bonuses shows that year-end bonus constituted 
about 94 per cent, of the cost on account of bonus payments while the rest 
(t.e., about 6%) was accounted for by festival bonus. 

8-2*4. Other Payments in Cash and kind — 

Other cash payments constituted only a small proportion of the total 
labour cost (Statement 8-2). They were in the form of house-rent allowance, 
travelling allowance, parade allowance, etc., and certain ex-gratia payments. 
Expenses on account of certain payments in kind such as distribution of 
sweets on festivals, provision of soap, oil, tobacco, cold drinks and tea, etc., 
amounted to Re. 0-01 only per man-day worked. 

8-2-6. Social Security Contributions — 

Information in respect of this component of labour cost was collected 
under two heads : («) obligatory — i.e., those expenses which the employers 
were required to incur in compliance with certain labour laws, and (6) non- 
obligatory — i.e., those social security contributions which the employers were 
making on a voluntary basis without any legal compulsion. The Survey 
results show that the entire cost on account of this component related to 
obligatory social security contributions only and accounted for only a small 
proportion (4*3%) of the total labour cost (Statement 8-2). Details about 
the labour cost in respect of various items of social security contributions 
for which the information was collected arc given in Statement 8-4. 

Statement 8-4 


Estimated Cost of Obligatory Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

(1959) 

(In Rupees) 


Site Group 

Provi- 

dent 

Fund 

Betronch 

meat 

Com- 

pensa- 

tion 

- Com- 
pensa- 
tion 
for lay- 
off 

Em- 

ployees* 

tStato 
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Contri- 
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Compensation for Mater- I>epond- 

f nit ants 

Employ- Occupa- bene- allow- 
ment tional fits anoe 

injury diseases 

Others Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 8 

9 

10 11 

1. Largo Factories 

0*13 

(68*42) 

O-Ol 

(5*27) 

O-Ol 

(5-26) 

0-04 
(21 -05) 


— 

— 0-19 

(100 00) 

2. Small Factories 

005 

(45-46) 

0-01 

(9-09) 

0*01 

(9-09) 

0-04 

(36*36) 



— Oil 

(100-00) 

3. All Factories 

0-12 

(66-67) 

0-01 

(5-56) 

0-01 

(5-65) 

0-04 

(22-22) 

• — — 


— 0- 18 
(100-00) 


^OTE — Figures within brackets arc percentages to total 
*Leas than Be. 0*005. 
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It is estimated (Statement 8*4) that 66*7 per cent, of the labour cost 
on account of social security contributions was in respect of provident fund 
contributions. The item next in importance was contributions on account of 
the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme which accounted for about 22-2 
per cent, of the labour cost on social security contributions. The rest of the 
cost related to compensation for lay-off and retrenchment. 

8*2'6. StAsidies — 

Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to the workers 
and their families was collected under this head. The facilities listed were : 
Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurant and Other Food Sorvi<;es, 
Com^ny Housing, Building Fund, Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid 
Services, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural Services {e.g.. Library, 
Reading Rooms, e‘;c.). Recreational Services (clubs, sports, etc.), Trans^jort, 
Sanitation (at work places). Drinking Water Facilities, Vacation Homos, etc. 
The amounts lecorded were not payments miido by the employers including 
depreciation but excluding capital expenditure. In the course of the pilot 
enquiries, it was noticed that, in most of the cases, emiiloyers either did nob 
maintain any records separately for the above-mentioned items of the expenses 
related not only to persons falling within the scope of the study but also to 
others. Consequently, the field staff wore asked to obtain estimates, wherever 
such statistics were not available separately for the above-mentioned items 
and/or for the employees covered by the study only. In the latter case, esti- 
mates were made on the basis of the proportion that the employees coming 
under the scope of the study formed to the total employees. Statement 8*5 
shows the cost of subsidies per man-day worked as revealed by the data 
collected. 


Statement 8*5 


Estimated Cost of Subsidies Per Man-day Worked in the Metal Rolling Industry 

( 1969 ) 

(la Rupees) 


Sise Group 
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!• lArgo Factories 
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2. Small Factories 

a 
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a 

— 

0-01 
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0-78 
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m 
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• 0-06 
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Note —Figures within brackets are percentages, 
*Less than Re. 0*005. 
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As the Statement (8*5) would show, the expenditure on suhsid’es consti- 
tuted a minor proportion of the total labour cost. The main item of exp?iidi- 
turo was medical and health care, which accounted for about one-third of the 
total cost on subsidies, other items being canteen, company housing, sanitation 
and drinking water, each of which accounted for 16 • 7 per cent, of the labour 
cost on subsidies. Tho cost on account of restaurant and food services, recrea- 
tion facilities and transport facilities was almost negligible. Tn small factories^ 
the cost on subsidies was nearly half of that incurred by large ones. 



Ohaptkii TX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

Tlio origin of tlie Metal HoUing Imlustry is traceable to 1929 when a few 
factories were set np for roUiiig scrap into useful sections. World War II gave 
a fillip to the Industry and by 1941 there were as many as 160 factories. Not- 
withstanding the relative shortage of raw material from time to time, the 
Industry continued making rapid strides and by 1951 there were 230 factories 
employing nearly 27,500 workers. The planned era further accelerated the 
growth of the Imlustry and by 1961 the nufuber of factories wont up to 3t9. 
The Industry is dispersed throughout the country which, incidentally, is of 
great advantage in meeting regional demands. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it is estimated that, as on 31st December, 
1959, the Industry employed about 40,300 workers. Nearly 91 per cent, of the 
employees were ‘Production and Related Workers’ (including Supervisor ), 
‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (4%), and the rest were accounted for 
by ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’, (including Supervisors), ‘Professional 
Technical and Related Personnel’, and ‘Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial Personnel*. 

The Survey has revealed that the working force in the Industry comprised 
predominantly c f men. Child labour was totally absent and women oon.sti- 
tuted an insignificant proportion. Only about 7 per (sent, of the ‘Production 
Workers’ were being paid on piece-rate basis and the rest wore all time-rated. 

Nearly 57 per cent, of the factories employed some of their workers thi’ough 
contractors. Such workers constituted about 27 per cent, of the total production 
workers, (’ontract workers were mainly engaged on such jobs as cutting of 
scrap, circular bars, slabs, plates and billets, polishing, weighing and packing 
of finished goods and loading and unloading. As regards recruitment of workers 
the general practice was to recruit workers directly at the factory gate without 
the assistazice of intermediaries. 

Nearly 60 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ were permanent, 30 per 
cent, temporary, 7 per cent, casual and the rest were probationers, hadiSf 
apprentices and a few unpaid workers. Distribution of ‘Production Workers* 
employed directly, according to their length of service shows that about 82 
per cent, of the workers were having less than 5 years of service. 

During 1959, the average absenteeism rate among ‘Production Workers* 
was about 10 -4 per cent. This rate was the highest in Juno (14%) and lowest in 
January (8*1%). The monthly variations in the absenteeism rate were due to 
such factors as sickness, social and religious functions. The average monthly 
rates of acce.ssion and separation in the Industry, during 1959, were quite 
shmificant, being of the order of about 10 '8 and 9*1 per cent, respectively. 

.’J r , r* *' aeoA^sion and sonaration rates were higher than those 
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There lias heen no standardisation of wage rates in the Industry either on 
an all-India or regional basis. Data collected on wage revisions which took 
place during the period 1956-60, indicate tliat wage revisions were efifected in 
only about 16 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. 

The pay period for a majority of workers (56%) was a month. It was a week 
for about 23 per tent, and a fortnight for about 20 per cent. For the rest, 
either it was a day or no fixed pay period at all. 

The average daily earnings of ‘all workers* in the Industry were Rs. 3 • 70 
during December, 1959. ‘Production and Related Workers’ earned on an average 
Rs. 3'57, ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ Rs. 6*09 and ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’ Rs. 2 -Cl. The average daily earnings of the lowest paid ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ were Rs. 2-52. 

The practice of paying a separate dearness allowance was ]>revalcnt in 
about 56 jier cent, of large and 17 per cent, of small or nearly 27 per cent, 
of factories in the Industry. Of those which paid separate dearness allowance, 
in only 21 per cent, it was linked to Consiuner Price Index Niunbers. Rasio 
wages and deai’ness allowance accounted for 90 per cent, of total earnings. 
Production or Incentive Bonus and ovcttiine pay were the other major compo- 
nents constituti)ig about 7 and 3 per cent, of tlie total respectiv'cly. 

The practice of paying annual bonus existed in about 41 per cent, of tlio 
factories in the Industry. There was no regular scheme in any factory for paying 
this bonus and the rate of j^ayment varied from unit to unit. Festival bonus 
was being paid in only three of the units surveyed, accounting for about 7 per 
cent, of the factorii\s in th<! Imlustry. 

A majority of the factories (55%) worked only one shift everyday. Those 
which worked two shifts daily constituted al)out 37 [wr cent, and the rest workeil 
three shifts daily. Factories working night shift formed about 24 per cent, of 
the total establishments surveyecl. 

None of the factories surveyed were working more than an 8-hour day and 
a 48-hour week. In fi^ct, the actual hours of work were <;ight in 86 j)or cent, 
of the factories and less tluin eight in the rest. All establishments maintained 
that they allowed rest interval for at least half an hour. 

Hazards of dust and fumes, etc., were noticed in only a few fatjtories in 
the Industry. In aboiit one-third of thorn, precautionary measures had been 
taken. Seating arrangements for workers obliged to work in a standing jrositifrn 
existed in only about 24 per cent, of the factories. 

In regard to such basic necessities as latrines and urinals. tho])osition 
was found to be quite satisfactory. The proportion of factories where these 
facilities existed was about 92 and 74 per cent, rcsjxjctively. 

All largo factories were found to be granting earned leave according to 
the provision of the Factories Act but among small factories {‘.bout 17 per 
cjcnt. were not doing so. It is estimated that in 1959, abo t 57 per cent, of 
the workers in the Industry < ii je'.fd earned leave. The practice of granting 
casual leave and sick leave exif i' d in about .35 per cent, and 12 per cent, of 
the factories respectively. National and/or festival holidays with pay wore 
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t)emg granted by about 88 per cent, of the factories. All sampled factories' 
surveyed were found to be complying with the provision of law in regard to 
granting of weekly offs to their employees. Except for monthly-rated staff, such 
offs enjoyed by the employees were without pay. 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water existed in all the 
factories surveyed. Cooled water during summer was being supplied in most 
of the factories obliged to do so. Washing facilities had been provided in about 
68 per cent, of the factories and bathing facilities were available in nearly 22 
per cent, of the factories in the Industry. 

All factories employing 250 or more workers, comprising nearly 8 per 
cent, at the all-India level, had provided canteens. Besides tea, snacks, etc., 
meals were being served in about one-fifth of the canteens. They were being 
run mostly by contractors and items were being sold at subsidised rates in about 
40 per cent, of them. 

Of the factories under an obligation to provide rest shelters, about two- 
fifths had actually done so. Hos])itaIs/dis])ensarics manned by part-time doc- 
tors and other staff existed in about 19 per cent, of large factories only. Be- 
sides, about 9 per cent, of factories in the Industry had made arrangements 
with some local hospitals or medical practitioners for the treatment of tlieir 
employees. Excepting a few small factories, all others had provided first-aid 
boxes whuih were under the charge of trained first-aiders in only about one- 
third of the factories. The boxes provided C/ontained all the prescribed itema 
in only about 45 per cent, of the factories. 

Nearly 39 per cent, of the factories had ])rovidod houses which accommo- 
dated only a small j)ro]>ortion (about 6%) of the total workers in the Industry, 
The houses provided, all rent free, were ino. tly one-room tenements. 

Provident Fund Schemes (existed in about 43 per cent, of the factories in 
the Intlustry and 38 per cent, of tlio workers in the Industry were members 
of these funds. All such factories where this facility existed, the scheme in force 
was the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. The system of paying gratuity 
was almost non-existent. 

It is estimated that during 1959 the nrmber of workers involved in 
accidents per thousjind workers employed in the Industry was about 94-5. 
Almost all the workers involved in accidents suffered only temporary disabi- 
lities. 

Trade unions existed in about 48 ])or cent, of the metal rolling factories 
and almost the same ])ropovtion of workers in the Industry wore members of 
tliese unions. Trade Unionism seemed to have developed more in large •factories 
than in the small ones. 

Collective agreements, since 1956 had been concluded in only about 24 per 
cent, of the factories in the Industry, The ngreenients mostly related to such 
issues as bonus, revisions of wages, retrenchment, gratuity, etc. 

Standing orders for regulating service conditions had been framed in about 
24 per cent, of the f;’.ctm’'(v; in the Industry. The standing orders covered 
not only ‘Prednetion Workers’ but ‘Clerical’ and/or ‘Watch and Ward’ staff 
also ill most of the units. 
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Of tTie facjtorics under statutory obligation to appoint wolf ire officsersv, 
about two-tiiirds had actuj’Jly done so. Works Cojnniittccs liad been consti- 
tuted in about 12 i)er cent, of the factories required under law to do so. 

In units where the standing orders had been framed (i.e., about 24%),, 
workers’ day-to-day grievances were being attci'-(hd to under the provisions- 
of such orders. Besides, a few fietories where there were no standing orders, 
some prescribed procedure for settling the grievances existed. 

Data pertaining to labour cost collected in respect of workers getting less 
than Rs. 400 per month show that, in 1 959, the cost per mnn-day worked in 
the Industry was Ks. 4 '19. It was Idglier in large factories than in tlie small 
ones. Wages elemmit i.e., basic wages, dearness allowance and incentive/ 
production bonus, alone accoimted for 86 '9 per cent, of the total labour cost*. 
Othc!.’ inqiortant elements were social security contributions (4-3%), 
bonuses (3 * 8%), premium pay for overtime and late shifts (2 - 4%) and subsidies 
i.e., certain facilities and services provided to workers and theix families (14%)» 
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APPENDIX 

A Brief note on the Sample Design a/nd the Method of Estimation Adopted 
1.2. Sample Design — 

For the Survey of Labour Conditiona, a stratified sampling design with 
industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, 
was followed. The registered factories belonging to those industries for which 
regional stratification was found nece^ry were stratified and each centre or ares 
of high concentration was taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry 
and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together into a single re- 
sidual stratum. Units in each industry/ regional stratum were divided in to tv o 
si/e groups t.e., Upjier and lower. The cut- off point used for the classification of 
imits into two size-groups was the same as used for the Wage Census conducted 
by the Buieau in 1958-69. However, in the case of this Industry there was no 
regional stratification and sample units were selected from the all-India list. 

In regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from 
upper size group and 12^ per cent of the lower size-group would yield reasonably 
good results. However, the experience of earlier Surveys had shown that in view 
of non-availability of up-to -date frames, quite a large number of sampled estab- 
lishments were found to have ceased functioning or to have changed the lino 
of production when they were visited. In order to safeguard against unduo 
shrinkage of the sample size due to such contingencies, it was decided to en- 
large the sample size suitably in the light of the experience of the Wage Census 
comlucted by the Bureau and on the basis of a study of closures of establish- 
ments in the past few years as revealed from the annual list of registered factori- 
es. In the case of metal rolling factories the sampling fraction thus ultimately 
adopted was 27-6 per cent, for the upper size and 16-7 per cent, for the 
lower size. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an indust- 
ry/regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within each State 
by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts formed a conti- 
nuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in 
the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the 
upper-size, class and the rest in the lower-size class. From these size groups, the 
required number of units were selected by systematic sampling with a random 
start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was selected in the case of 
metal rolling factories was the list of Registered Factories for rhe year 1958. 

2 . Method of Estimation — ■ 

In the course of this Survey, various characteristics were studied, 
some of whii^h were correlated with emplo)rment whereas there were others 
which were not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different methods wei'e 
used for working out estimates for these two cases. For estimating the totals 
of those characteristics which are highly correlated with employment such as 
absenteeism, hibour turnover, earnings, labour cost, ratio of total employment 
was U' ed as the blowing-up factor. On the other hand, for estimating the totals of 
those characteristics which arc not directly correlated with employment such as 
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iJally hoVlTS of work, Units levying fines, etc., tlie ratio of iinits was iLsed as 
the blowing- up factor. Sstimatos of percentages have been arrived at by 
computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two 
characteristics involved. 

, More precisely, the estimates for the total (for all-Tndia) of a particular 
charaeteristic x not correlated with employment in the Industry has btjen 
obtained as: 
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The summation cxtei\ding over p.ll the sampled units surveyed in the industry 
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Industry. 
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eathe number of sampled units, which wore found at the 
time of the survey to be closed or to have changed the lino 
of production and hence left out in the upper and lower 
size-groups respectively of the Industry. 

e=the total of the characteristic x in the i-th sample unit 
of the upper and lower size-groups resi)ectively of the 
Industry. 

In the industry the estimate for the characteristic — -Y 
correlated with employment is given by 
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Where T 
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The snimnatlon ‘esd^end-ng o^ver all the sampled xmlts 
surveyed in the Industry, 

=the e^imated total of the 'characteristic Y — for the 
industry. 

=^the total •emplo 3 niient in 1968 in the 2^^ — N' and 

« « 

2f — iV'' units respectively of the Industry, 


.=the total employment in 1958 in n — and n — n' 

u u L L 

sampled units respectively of the Industry, 

=the total of the characteristic in the i-th sampled unit 
•of the upper and lower size-groups respectively of 
th^ Industiy, 
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